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ORD D’ABERNON, Chairman of the Liquor Control Boar 
L speaking at Carlisle and referring to the respective me 
of the State Purchase and National Prohibition of 
Liquor Trade, said: ‘‘ That the claims made by the advocates 
State Purchase are in a large measure justified’ by the result o& , 
the experience gained by the Control Board during the War. As 
The whole question is gone into thoroughly in a recently-issued : 
book entitled : 





In this Book Messrs. JOSEPH ROWN- 
STATE TREE and ARTHUR SHERWELL 
handle the case for the State Purchase 


of the Liquor Trade with convincing 
PURCHASE OF authority. The contemplated early 
extinction of the Liquor Control Board 


THE LIQUOR makes the consideration of the whole 


position of the Liquor Trade of vital 
TR ADE . importance. The Carlisle experiment 
in State Control is carefully ex- 
amined with the aid of diagrams, 
and the results of restriction, the establishment of ‘‘ Food Taverns,” 


and the practicability of State Purchase and of alternative policies 
with the objections to each, are all dealt with. 


= PRICE 1s. Net. Postage 2d. s 


GEORGE ALLEN 40 MUSEUM ST., 
& UNWIN, LTD., LONDON, W.C.1. 
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Appointments Vacant 
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Appointments Vacant 





NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


HE Governing Body of Newnham College invite APPLIC \ 
TIONS for the POST of BURSAR, which will be vacant 
in January, 1920. Salary {200 a year with board and residence 
throughout the year. 
The Bursar will be a fellow of the College and a member oi the 
Governing Body. 
Last day for applications, October 1. 
For further particulars apply to the Principat, Newnham 
College. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(CoLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR Cymru A Mynwy). 


HE COUNCIL OF THE COLLEGE invites Applications 

for the POST of ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH 

LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. Commencing salary £200 
per annum, increasing to £300 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom applications, with testimonials (which need not be printed) 
must be received on or before September 15, 1919. 

D. J. A. BROWN, 
Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, August 22, 1919. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EVENING INSTITUTES. 
LECTURES ON HUMANISTIC SUBJECTS. 


PPLICATIONS are invited from persons desirous of having 
their names placed on panels for employment as Special 
Lecturers on HUMANISTIC SUBJECTS. The fee will be £2 2s, 
a lecture of at least one hour’s duration. The object of the lecture 
is to widen the outlook of students attending the Council’s evening 
institutes, and it is intended that they should be stimulating as 
well as educational. Particulars of the proposed subjects will be 

forwarded with the application form. Canvassing disqualifies. 
Apply to the Education Officer (T.6), Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C.2, quoting this advertisement. (Stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope necessary). A form will then be sent, 

which must be returned by 13th September. 
JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


HE PRELIMINARY TEST for Candidates intending to 

sit at the next Examination in May, 1920, will be held on 

Wednesday, 15th October, 1919, at 2 p.m., at Caxton Hall, S.W., 

and at various provincial centres. Fee 2s. 6d. The last date of 

entry is the 20th September, 1919. Full particulars on application 

to the SECRETARY, Library Association, Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
S.W. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, BANGOR. 
(A ConsTITUENT COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES). 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the POSTS of TWO ASSISTANT 

LECTURERS in EDUCATION (preferably one man and 

one woman). Commencing salary £200. Duties to commence 
October Ist or, if that is impossible, January 6th. 

A graduate in Science preferred for one post. Qualifications 
desired for one or other of the two posts: hygiene and physical 
training, drawing, women’s handwork. A knowledge of Welsh 
desired for one post. 

Applications, with copies of three testimonials, should be 
received not later than Wednesday, September 17th, by the under- 
signed. 

. JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., D.Litt., 

Secretary and Registrar. 

August 29, 1919. 


WEST SUFFOLK COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CouNnTY SCHOOL AND PuPIL TEACHER CENTRE, 
: Bury St. Epmunps. 

HE COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS for the POST of 
HEAD MASTER of the above named Mixed School. 
Preference will be given to a University Graduate with experience 
in the Training of Teachers. Salary £400 per annum, rising by 
annual increments of {25 to £550. Applications which must be 
made on the specified form, in applicant’s own handwriting, and 
accompanied by copies of not less than three recent testimonials, 
must be forwarded to the undersigned not later than October 11, 
1919, from whom forms of application can be obtained on receipt 
of a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope or wrapper. Canvass- 
ing will disqualify —FrEp R. HuGuEs, County Education Secretary , 

Shire Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, 








BOROUGH OF KEIGHLEY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
KEIGHLEY INSTITUTE. 
Principal: Mr. T. P. Watson, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.E. 
SCHOOL OF ART DEPARTMENT. 
HE COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS for the PosT 
of HEAD MASTER of the School of Art Department. 
The salary will be according to the West Riding County Council 
Scale. Minimum salary £350 per annum rising by £15 per annum to 
at least £455. 

The gentleman appointed must have had a good artistic training 
and be experienced in the work of a School of Art. A candidate of 
ability and experience in artistic crafts will be preferred. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned 
to whom they should be returned not later than September 30, 1919. 

H. MIDGLEY, 


Education Offices, Keighley. Secretary. 





Appointment Wanted. 


OUNG MAN, 23, B.A. (Economics, English Literature, History, 
Latin), Four Years Four months on Western Front with 
Friends’ Ambulance Unit, desires SITUATION on NEWSPAPER 
or PERIODICAL, with scope for literary ability ; good general 
reading ; fair knowledge French ; also football and other games: 
commence at once.—Apply WiuGHAM, 6, Montpelier Terrace, 
Leeds. 











Educational 





LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE and DENTAL SCHOOL. 


HE WINTER SESSION will open on OCTOBER Ist. 

For prospectus and full information apply to the Dean 
(Professor William Wright, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S.), who will be 
glad to make arrangements for anyone wishing to see the Medical 
College or Dental School. 

Mile End, E.1. 





Authors’ Agents, etc. 





HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94. 
CHANCERY LANE, Lonpon, W.C.2 





ROOF READING, INDEXING,|RESEARCHES, REVISION. 
Linguist, good experience.—Mr. F. A. HADLAND, 15, Bellevue 
Mansions, Forest Hill, S.E. 23. 





Typewriting 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 

promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbon 

copy, 3d. per 1.000 words. Cambridge Local.—Miss Nancy 
McFarRLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex, 








YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 


etc. 
J. TrmNgxt, 8, Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION accurately 
and promptly executed by well educated Staff—QuvuEEN 
Victoria TypinG OrFicg, 52, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


YPEWRITING.—Authors %iSS., Confidential Documents, 

Testimonials, Circular Letters, and all classes of Dunlicating 

work neatly and accurately executed at shortest notice. Efficient 

service. Moderate terms.—LopcEe & MiLBourn, 27, Westborough, 
Scarborough. 











Insurance 


DVICE WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can 
only be obtained from one unfettered by finan ial relations. 
with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again. 


Read “ Assurance and Annuities,” post free, from :—"‘ Inve: tigator,” 
35, Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
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HE FAUNA of BRITISH INDIA, including Ceylon and 
Burma. Published under the authority of the Secretary 

of State for India in Council. Medium 8vo., with Text Illustra- 
tions. COLEOPTERA: Chrysomelidae (Hispinae and Cassidinae). 


ps Taylor & Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co. Bombay: Thacker & Co., Ltd, 











OR SALE, 27 vols. PUNCH 1876 to 1901, bound 
F half green calf, condition good, 6 vols. rather 


tubbed. 14. 
Also 


DIURNAL LEPIDOPTERA (LYCZNID®), by Wm. 
C. Hewitson, in 2 vols., 1 text, 1 plates hand 
coloured. Pub. Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 


1862—1878. Condition new. £15. 
S., 16, Victoria Street, 
Paignton. 








FIRST NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHORESS, 


THE LOVE LESSON 


By E. MARTYN CLARKE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 360 pp. 


“A charming story, well constructed and pleasantly 
written. . . . There are few children of nature so con- 
vincing and so much alive as Miss Clarke’s heroine.”— 
ATHENZUM. 

“Margaret makes a strong appeal ; and her relations 
with St. Just (which form ‘The Love Lesson’) are 
developed with skill.”—Times. 


BristoL: J. W. ARROWSMITH LTD. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
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ie the Big Four 


2 but four fine books big with ideas 
> BY HERBERT TREMAINE 


% TWO MONTHS A Novel, 7s. net, postage 4d. 


“The story cannot but enhance its author’s reputation,” — 
The Scotsman. 

m ‘‘ We can recommend the book for its character studies, 

y which in every instance rings true.”—-Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Herald praises the book and speaks of its ‘‘ vividness,” 

““ remorseless veracity ’’ and ‘‘ impartial sympathy of view.’ 


= THE HANDMAIDENS OF DEATH 


A one-act Play,1s. met, postage 2d. 
This is a tragedy and satire of munition-making; a modern 


| 
Pi 
etching of five women and five men, the industrial and the =f 
hi 
3 





supernatural, a mingling of the tragic and the grotesque. 
It is not only a parable, but a study of individual modern 
characters. 


THE FEET OF THE YOUNG MEN 


A Novel, 4s. net, paper cover 2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 
The Times.—‘* Mr. Tremaine . . does not allow his opinions 
to distort his picture, nor subject the art of fiction to 
simplest, 


propaganda.” The New  Statesman.—‘ The 


m Sanest art.’’ 


5 THE WIDE GARDEN and Other Poems 


3s. 6d. net, postage 2d. 
The Nation says: ‘‘ Mr. Tremaine is a novelist whose book 
‘ The Feet of the Young Men ’ was approved by the enemies 


B of its principles. And the severest criticism must .. . be 


q. disarmed by his poems.’ 





London : C. W. Daniel, Ltd. 3, Tudor Street, E.C, 4- 





DEPENDENTS 


Children, etc. 
A Gift to THE CHURCH ARMY is 


PEACE 


Will you send to-day 


Thank-Offering for Peace to 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


which has done so much for the MEN AND WOMEN OF H.M. SERVICES AND THEIR 


During the War 


and is now doing a great work for the men still on Service Abroad, Men on Leave 
in London, Disabled and other Discharged Men, Sailors and Soldiers, 


Motherless 





TO 





AN ACT OF GRATITUDE 


THE MEN WHO HAVE HAZARDED ALL AND GIVEN MUCH 
FOR THE PEACE AND SAFETY OF THE WORLD. 


Cheques crossed ‘‘ Barclay’s, ajc Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 
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JOSEPH CONRAD’S NEW NOVEL 


“If I were to be asked in which of Mr. Conrad’s writings his genius shows itself at its highest power, I should 
answer, without hesitation, in this the latest of them. . Certainly Mr. Conrad has never introduced us to a group 
of characters more striking or more vividly and variously alive, nor worked up their relations to a climax so doubly 
thrilling at once in the elements of external action and suspense, and those of inward emotional complexity and 
conflict. And certainly, neither he nor any living writer has achieved a finer, more illuminating study of the eterna] 
feminine than is that of the central figure of the group, the woman wearing in her hair that ornament of a golden 
arrow which is made to live in the reader’s memory as the mysterious, ever-haunting symbol of her charm.’’—Sjp 
StpNEY CoLvin in The Observer. 


THE ARROW OF GOLD 


‘““The appearance of a new Conrad such as ‘The Arrow of Gold’ marks an epoch in the literary life of quite 
a group of people.’—Mr. THomas SEccoMBE in The Daily Chronicle 

“It is romantic, clear in story, and, in spite of its windings and convolutions, a love-story packed with action, 
adventure, character, and ‘situation’ and youth wins its garland of happiness.’—The Westminster Gazette 

‘‘The Compleat Conradist (and he alone), the man who knows how to turn his glass for the bouquet, will take 
the full flavour of this exquisite romance.”—The Sunday Times. 

“These pages not only thrill us with the excitements of the situation, but entrance us with the sense of a presence 
as beautiful as a stream or a star. . Dofia Rita’s story, with its and romantic psychological mysteries and its wonderful 
series of decorative figures, fascinates the memory with ever-increasing richness of sensation after one has laid it down.” 
—Mr. Rosert Lynp in The Daily News. 


Joseph Conrad's new long novel THE ARROW OF GOLD is on sale everywhere. Price 8s. net. 
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PEACE-MAKING AT PARIS 
By SISLEY HUDDLESTONE. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Huddlestone has been one of the most independent 
commentators of the proceedings at the Paris Conference, 
with a keen sense of the realities, and his dispatches have 
made him easily the best of the Paris correspondents. This 
book is not merely a timely publication, but is likely to 
preserve for many years its place as the most illuminating 
piece of work about the two hundred odd days in Paris. 


OLD AND NEW MASTERS 
By ROBERT LYND. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 
(Second Impression). 

“A book of essays full of charm, insight and sympathy, 
and of the transmitted enthusiasm that is the basis of all 
good criticism.”—Daily News. 

“This is a fascinating volume, and has the right quality 
of literary criticism.’-—Sunday Times. 


BOY-WORK: Exploitation or Training 
By the Rev. SPENCER J. GIBB. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Spencer Gibb is well-known as a writer on the social 
and economic problems which arise from the employment 
of boys. This book is a systematic consideration of these 
problems, as the conclusion of the war has left them, and 
of the remedies which are being proposed. 


THE ONLY POSSIBLE PEACE 
By FREDERICK C. HOWE, Author of “ Privilege 
and Democracy,” etc. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Howe’s work is an attempt to show how to anticipate 
and avoid war, rather than how to provide means for the 
arbitration of disputes after they have arisen. 


“THE MEASURE” AND 
“DOWN STREAM.” Two Plays 


By GRAHAM RAWSON, Author of “ Stroke of Marbot.”’ 

etc. Paper cover. 4s. net. 
‘The Measure”’ is an amusing comedy of contemporary 
life. ‘‘ Down Stream ”’ is a one-act play whose action takes 
place in a supposititious country in South-Eastern Europe. 


W. L. GEORGE’S New Novel 
BLIND ALLEY 9s. net. 


GILBERT CANNAN’S NOVEL 
PINK ROSES 7/6 net. 


In the WILDS of SOUTH AMERICA 


Six Years of Exploration in Columbia, Venezuela, 
British Guiana Peru, Bolivia, Argentina, Paraguay 
and Brazil. By LEO E. MILLER, of the American 
Museum of Natural History. With 48 full-page Illus- 
trations and with maps. Demy §8vo, cloth. 2s. net. 





This volume represents a series of almost continuous 
explorations hardly ever paralleled in the huge areas traversed 
The author is a distinguished field naturalist—one of those 
who accompanied Colonel Roosevelt on his famous South 
American expedition—and his first object in his wanderings 
over 150,000 miles of territory was the observation of wild 
life; but hardly second was that of exploration. The 
result is a wonderfully informative, impressive, and often 
thrilling narrative in which savage peoples and all but un- 
known animals largely figure, which forms an infinitely 
readable book and one of rare value for geographers, 
naturalists, and other scientific men. 


DRAKE, NELSON, AND NAPOLEON 


By SIR WALTER RUNCIMAN, Bart. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

“Sir Walter Runciman’s book will appeal to many 
readers, even those who are soaked in the copious literature 
of Nelson and Napoleon, by reason of its humanity and 
candour.’”’—The Sunday Times. 

“‘ This very lively and discursive book is full of controversial 
matter. Its pages give the author’s personal outlook 
challenging contradiction, defying accepted opinions, and 
floating popular prejudices in the breeziest manner.”“— 
Yorkshive Post. 


TOWN PLANNING IN PRACTICE. 


An Iatroduction to the Art of Designing Cities and Suburbs 
By RAYMOND UNWIN. With many Maps, Plans 
and Illustrations. SixthImpression. Cloth. 31s. 6d. net 
“‘Mr. Unwin has dealt with the subject in a most pains- 
taking way. He has studied the matter elsewhere ; he has 
considered what is possible here. And he has elaborated 
what we may call a great scheme, though it must not be 
supposed that he is adverse to a large liberty of choice and 
treatment. We must be content with warmly commending 
his volume to our readers. It is full of detail and eminently 
practical.”’-—The Spectator. 


LURES OF LIFE 
By JOSEPH LUCAS, Author of ‘‘ Our Villa in Italy.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. (Second Impression, Re-set). 
‘“* A stylist and moralist whose ‘ lures’ range from religion 
and the magic of words to old furniture and plate, nice 
people and the new democracy.’’—Book Monthly. 
‘‘ There is an epicurean touch about the book whose author 
loves ease and leisure, old furniture and Italian villas and 


gardens.”’—The Friend. 
OUR VILLA IN ITALY 


By JOSEPH LUCAS. (Second Edition). Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

‘Mr. Lucas has written a book which will delight every 
English lover of Italy. . . . Many an agreeable story do 
we find in these simple, well-written pages so full of the lure 
of Florence, and, indeed, of all Italy.”—The Guardian. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 


1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 
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OUR INACCESSIBLE 
HERITAGE 


II. 


FR’ those who have followed ies O N T E N 7 


the correspondence aroused 





LITERA | URE, 
THE ARTS 








———-_ he _ does not think of writing to 
thank the builder. He takes the 
road for granted. It is unfair and 
ungracious, perhaps. We will there- 
fore attempt to make amends by 
saying that were it not for the 


by our former article OUR INACCESSIBLE HERITAGE, Il... ... 837 offorts of the Oxford University 


(ATHENZUM, July 11) two things 
will have emerged with tolerable 
clearness. _ The first is that our siete 
heritage is, in fact, not very American Poetry 
accessible. The well-meant efforts Rukia ... 
of some of our correspondents to 
convince us that we can really 


POETRY : 


Charlemagne in Ireland ; - ose os : 
The Evidence for Spiritualism .. +. 844 Dent, and the courageous, if unlucky, 


A Force of Nature 


been nullified by the frank and LITERARY NOTEs ... 
salutary statements of the pub- “!XPTY YPARS AGo 
lishers that they would gladly do SCPNCE: 

more reprinting if they could afford swe arrs: ~ 
to. The second is that the reason 
why they cannot afford to is to be 
sought primarily among the public, 
and secondarily among the book- MUSIC: 


er Fry 


sellers. Dent sa 
We may before we pass on The Promenade Concerts 

. ot ¢ : . DRAMA: 

to discuss the subject further in Grip 


its general bearings, shortly allude copersponpENCceE- 
to an aspect of the correspondence 
which seems superficial, but has 
an importance of its own. 
the eminent publishers who have 
Calvinopolis one 
A New “ Roland ” 
Charles Nodier ... 


impression that we are not grateful 
for what they have already done. 


gratitude ; and if it did not occur 


JANE AUSTEN, L., by Frank Swinnerton -. 838 


May: Wild Flowers, by Dorothea Sumner ... 


Expjorations at Trafalgar Square, II., by 
Rog y eee ese ses oon 


Decoration in the Theatre 
An Architectural Blunder 


The Musician in the Theatre, by Edward J. 


Suppressed Passages in Walpole’s Letters— 

Shakespearian Production—On Reading— 

pa yo peer ge and Abbé St. Réal 

—Miss Corelli and Sir Arthur Yapp—London : 

Both Reatee—Shemegesse Society of New York— Press are startli BE ; Mr. Dent’s 
Samuel Butler—-Death-Masks ... ese 3- . 

ee aati 853-855 assurance that it cannot pay a 


written appear to be under the FOREIGN LITERATURE: 


Press (who are shortly, we observe, 
soo «6©'to): «3Oadd to their claims on our 

gratitude by publishing a valuable 
-. 840 selection from Donne’s sermons), 
“- Si, the catholic enterprise of Messrs. 


- 845 undertaking of Mr. Grant Richards, 


7 ° Mr. De Morgan’s Last Book 3 a “a 846 
get at everything we require have  gypri0GRAPHICAL NOTES 


.. 846 Who was the only begetter of the 
“ &7 “ World’s Classics,” we should be 
immeasurably worse off than we 
_ gig actually are. There are certainly 
other publishers to whom we owe 
sig much in this particular field, but 
. 80 our chief debt is to these. We 
- 8° acknowledge it frankly and fully. 
But it will be remembered that 
850 we never asked that they should 
* ®! do more. It seems to be fairly 
. ss2 Clear from their letters that they 
are already doing more than they 
can be expected to do. The figures 
supplied by the Oxford University 


_ publisher to keep a complete Defoe 

-» 856 s ° . 
. gs¢ in stock astonishingly corroborates 
- 87 them. We confess that we were 


Letters of Anton Tchehov, XI._ as -- 858 
On the contrary, we are full of jis7 or NEW BOOKS a 


gs9-se2 Unprepared to find things quite 
so bad as this. Nor are we quite 








to us to emphasize our obligation 
to them, it was because we were 
dealing with a specific difficulty with which every 
student and amateur of English literature is sooner 
or later confronted. We ourselves had been met 
by the difficulty, and the nature of our complaint 
was determined by the nature of the difficulty. If 
a man has been allowed to travel along a smooth 
road for a number of miles only to be suddenly brought 
up against an impassable obstacle, it does not naturally 
occur to him to praise those who built the road. His 
impulse is to make a noise about the obstacle. If 
he wants to go from A to C, it is hardly reasonable 
to blame him because he does not write to the news- 
papers to say how providential and admirably con- 
structed is the road from A to C. We admit that 
it generally happens that when the traveller wants 
to go from A to B and finds a good road all the way, 


convinced that they need be. Ever 
: though our tentative suggestion of 
a Government subsidy may appear ill-timed at a 
moment when the cry is that every expenditure must 
be retrenched, we cannot help believing that some- 
thing might be done to organize the demand. The 
publishers cannot be expected to advertise their 
reprints extensively ; apparently that would mean 
to throw good money after bad. But something 
might be done if those publishers who are genuinely 
interested in making the heritage of English literature 
accessible were to let the public into the secret of 
their plans. It might then be possible to discover 
in advance how many people would buy any particular 
reprint. Tur ATHEN%UM would gladly lend its aid 
to the attempt. . 

We admit that this would be merely to make the 
best of a bad job. One can organize an insufficient 
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demand, but if it remains insufficient, the more or 
less is of no great account. The main defect lies 
in our educational system—which is a question 
far too large to be entered into now. We can consider 
only one aspect of it, one that is all but universally 
forgotten. The bookseller’s shop used to play an 
indispensable part in the educational system of 
England. The part is still indispensable; but it 
is seldom played. We have already alluded to our 
own experience in trying to obtain the Buxton Forman 
edition of Keats’s letters through some of the most 
famous London booksellers. How seldom can one 
find a bookseller who makes any continuous effort 
to stock or to sell books of permanent worth! It 
will be said that bookselling is a trade like any other. 
A similar thing has been said about journalism, and 
by virtue of much repetition it has come to be almost 
true. The emphasis needs to be shifted. The book- 
seller, like the journalist, should be told again and 
again that his trade is different from any other; that 
he has responsibilities and potentialities that are 
given to few; that in any provincial town he has 
the opportunity to be the centre of an influence equal 
to that of the schoolmaster or the parson. He has 
to resist the tendency that would make of him merely 
a cog in the machine for distributing a commodity. 


After all, a good bookshop is a more thrilling place 
than any library, however admirable, can be. In it 
the man with but little spare cash makes his decision 
for better or worse. We do not envy the man who 
cannot look back to at least one moment, if only 
in boyhood, in a bookshop when he became as pure 
an idealist as any saint—when he gave all that he 
had, and sacrificed the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world, for a book that should be a spiritual 
possession. No library can afford the occasion for 
struggles of soul so tense as these ; and the bookseller 
is richer than the librarian by the nature of his 
opportunity. Doubtless, it is as hard for the book- 
seller to live up to his ideal as it is for any other man. 
He cannot interfere with the demand for the best- 
sellers ; his business is to supply it. But the majority 
of people go to a bookshop as they do to a circulating 
library, not knowing what they want. . That is the 
good bookseller’s chance. He has to be something 
of a psychologist, something of a scholar, and wholly 
an enthusiast. He has to gauge the limits of his 
customers, and to persuade them to take the best 
that it is possible for them to take. If best-sellers 
are necessary, then he can urge them to the best of 
the best-sellers; after all, probably half the good 
books will be found among them. This is his active 
part: on the other side, he is bound by the honour 
of his craft to stock all the classics that he can. If 
only this passive part were more generally performed, 
we imagine from what they have told us that the 
publishers would not be backward in making the 
heritage accessible. 


MEssrs. CASSELL announce for immediate publication 
“ Life Everlasting and Psychic Evolution,” by J. W. Frings, 
which is claimed to be scientific in temper and popular in 
style, and ‘‘ As a Tale that is Told,”’ by Frederic W. Macdonald, 
reminiscences of an eminent Methodist who, in a long life, 
has moved in many circles of society: 
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JANE AUSTEN 
I 


ANE AUSTEN’S novels are not necessarily 
greater than some other novels, although I 
think there are few wiser; they are merely 

unlike any others. She stands apart, portraying 
intensively very simple forms of domestic life, which 
yet, in the later books especially, permit of a highly 
complicated series of emotional relationships ; ironic ; 
full of a judicious sympathy ; an artist in a literature 
sparsely populated by such beings ; without a failure 
even among her unfinished stories. The stories, it 
is true, seem to drift, and they seem to be about small 
things. Neither the one nor the other appearance is 
true. To be as deceptively simple upon the surface 
as her books are they must have sprung from a nature 
not merely gifted with imagination, and not merely 
rich in judgment, though these qualities are essential, 
It must have been a nature stronger in its power of 
general conception, or sense of form, than, | should 
think, that of any previous English novelist. When 
Henry James defined art ag “ dignity and memory 
and measure... conscience and proportion and 
taste, not to mention strong sense too,’’ he might have 
been praising Jane Austen directly, for these are all 
characteristics of her work. There seems to me no 
doubt at all that Jane Austen carried the novel, 
regarded simply as a form of art, higher than it had 
ever been carried before in England, and perhaps 
higher than it has been carried since by any writer 
other than Mr. Hardy. 

But not alone are these novels memorable as works 
of art, as Henry James defined such things to be. 
They have other and more endearing characteristics 
which we should do ill to neglect. They have that 
beautiful whimsical irony which relates the author 
to Cervantes and to Shakespeare, and which makes 
“Don Quixote’ and the Shakespearean comedies 
still so freshly charming—that detached and loving 
nonsense that gives them intimacy and allows us to 
see deeper into the author’s heart than any other 
quality hasever done. Her books, from ‘‘ Northanger 
Abbey” to “ Persuasion,” are full of friends, whom 
we judge as friends—some of whom, perhaps, as Mrs. 
Norris, or Mary Musgrove, or Mr. Woodhouse, we are 
inclined to judge as relatives ; and the wiser we grow 
in the estimation of character the more we find that 
Jane Austen knew about character, so that she could 
actually, without caricature, present it as idiosyncrasy. 
Like her own Nurse Rooke, “‘ she is a shrewd, intelli- 
gent, sensible woman. Hers is a line for seeing human 
nature’’; but she was also like her own charming 
Elizabeth, who said: ‘I hope I never ridicule what 
is wise and good. Follies and nonsense, whims and 
inconsistencies, do divert me, I own, and | laugh at 
them whenever I can.’’ That laughter is what brings 
light and beauty into the novels, and what makes 
them so agreeable at this time. Her books seem as 
natural as our own happy memories, as dry and con- 
vinced as our own private judgments, and as wise as 
oracles and unpretentious as simplicity itself. They 
are about people who behave and react and interact 
normally, and who reach eminently suitable fortunes 
that seem to us true, by the mere common consistency 
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of their actions. The characters are in life, not con- 
trolling or defying it, but, in obedience to their own 
impulses, forming a part of its general texture. For 
a novelist to achieve such an effect, assuming, as we 
are doing, that this form of verisimilitude is the 
‘novelist’s chief legitimate object, is very remarkable. 
To give such an impression, while working within a 
form so exacting as was the one she chose, was for 
Jane Austen, and for the English novel, so distin- 
guished a performance that the results of it may still 
be seen in the admiration of those who practise the 
same craft. 

Of all the novels “‘ Northanger Abbey ”’ is the least 
perfect in construction as in matter. It is the least 
profound, and although the pictures of life in Bath are 
admirably pointed, it is in most respects the weakest 
as it is theslightest of all. Most likely its weaknesses 
are due to its partly-satiric conception. Never- 
theless, it has a peculiar interest for the lover of Jane 
Austen, even apart from its qualities and defects as 
a novel, because of its place in the order of her works 
and its relation to the author’s native character. We 
know that ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice” preceded ‘‘ Sense 
and Sensibility’ in manuscript, and we know that 
“Northanger Abbey,’ although published posthu- 
mously, came third, at the end of Miss Austen’s 
first period. Apparently, it was not revised before 
publication, as were “ Pride and Prejudice’”’ and 
“Sense and Sensibility.”” It may therefore be said 
to represent the author of twenty-two more nearly 
than its predecessors. If that is indeed the case, the 
book gives rise to a rather curious suggestion. How- 
ever observant, and however gifted with that sym- 
pathetic power of self-translation to which we give 


the name “imagination,” every novelist is clearly . 


dependent upon self-understanding for the basis of 
character-projection. The novelist of experience may 
possibly use “‘self’’ purely as so much emotional 
reference ; but the beginning novelist almost invari- 
ably falls back upon definite self-portraiture. The 
nature so exuberant as to demand self-expression by 
way of the novel must, one would think, over-run 
into some finite mould. So, it has been suggested, 
Jane Austen’s nature over-ran in ‘“‘ Pride and Preju- 
dice”’ ; and some readers have been a little mystified 
by the character of Elizabeth’s successor, Elinor 
Dashwood. If one realizes, however, that repetition 
was out of the question, it may then be allowable to 
suggest that in a second novel,.failing the primary 
characteristics of her own temperament, Jane Austen 
would naturally fall back upon its secondary charac- 
teristics. From that clear intelligence, with its 
whimsical high spirits, that made Elizabeth a tease 
of the first order, to the clear intelligence, with its 
rather shrewd seriousness, that made Elinor so good 
a foil to a sensibility disliked and distrusted by Miss 
Austen herself, is not so far a cry as some would have 
us believe. Jane had always plenty of sense; she, 
when Marianne ecstatically asked after the appearance 
of “dear, dear Norland,” could equally well have 
responded, as Elinor does, ‘“ Dear, dear Norland 
probably looks much as it always does at this time 
of year—the woods and walks thickly covered with 
dead leaves. . . It is not every one who has your 
passion for dead leaves.” The similar passages of 
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dry rebuttal of over-sensitiveness which may be read 
in all the novels and in the letters would of themselves 
support our suggestion. ‘‘ Do not be afraid of my 
running into any excess,” says Elizabeth Bennet, “ of 
my encroaching on your privilege of universal goods 
will. You need not.’’ Supposing, then, that she 
had already used her own whimsical freshness earlier 
in the character of Elizabeth, who is told by Mr. Darcy 
that he has “‘ had the pleasure of her acquaintance 
long enough to know that she finds great enjoyment 
in occasionally professing opinions which in fact are 
not her own,” and supposing that she had used her 
own secondary character, of repugnance to senti- 
mentality, in the character of Elinor Dashwood, Miss 
Austen might well begin a third novel somewhat bereft 
of her own support. ‘‘ Northanger Abbey” gives 
just that air. It begins with a playful sketch of a 
young girl and a middle-aged woman who has some 
affinity with Lady Bertram in a later book; but as 
these persons only exercise her ingenuity, and as Miss 
Austen is wrestling still with the irresistible high 
spirits of her early letters and her first novel, she finds 
it necessary to bestow the high spirits for a time, 
though not continuously, upon that worthy young 
man, Mr. Tilney. The nonsense of Mr. Tilney is not 
really unlike the nonsense of Jane Austen, who writes 
to her sister in 1799, ‘“‘ I do not wonder at your want- 
ing to read ‘First Impressions’ * again, so seldcm as 
you have gone through it, and that so longage. Iam 
much obliged to you for meaning to leave my old 
petticoat behind you. I have long secretly wished 
it might be done, but had not the courage to make the 
request.”’ 

Even if it is the case, however, that the author has 
been compelled by her spirits to impart them to one 
special individual in the book as a significant portion 
of his character, we notice in ‘‘ Northanger Abbey ” 
an increase of that reserve which grew ever deeper 
until it reached its perfection in the quiet and mature 
beauty of ‘‘ Persuasion.’’ That is to say, we find that 
although she was charmed with Catherine Morland, 
and relieved at the nonsense of Mr. Tilney (who seems 
to express several of Miss Austen’s own whimsies with 
all her own readiness), the author is much further back 
from her sympathetic character, objective almost to 
the point of criticism, than she has been in the two 
earlier books. There her attitude has been, perhaps, 
in reference to Elizabeth and Elinor, a little protective. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that whilein Elizabeth 
Bennet she was very personal indeed, and in Elinor 
Dashwood she gave expression to her sympathy with 
the restrained rather than the irrational attitude to 
events, Miss Austen found other methods necessary 
here. At first, it is suggested, she tried to cover the 
lack of a personal representative by direct apostrophe 
to the reader—as in the well-known passage on the 
novel, which I shall quote later; and then she was 
forced to make Mr. Tilney a true Austen, in spite of 
his heredity and his sacred calling. Finally, she 
fastidiously illustrated the characters of the coquette 
and the randy vulgarian, satirized at length the 
enormities of the romantic novel, and allowed her 
story to droop into the record of a pleasant alliance, 
“Northanger Abbey,’’ coming as it does precisely at 

* «Pride and Prejudice.” 
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the break in her two periods of productiveness, marks 
a turning-point in her method. From that time 
onward, it seems as though Jane Austen had recovered 
from the need for personal exemplification which young 
novelists feel. She is in the last three books— 
“Mansfield Park,’ ‘‘ Emma,” and “ Persuasion ’’— 
much more mature, less lively and effervescently 
satirical, and very much more analytic. Her remain- 
ing novels, in spite of the attempts of sentimental 
critics to read a personal love-story into ‘‘ Persuasion, ’ 
are apparently free from self-portraiture. She has 
contented herself with a god-like detachment, and 
the result is finer, though less spontaneously attractive. 
Not one of the later books has the same call upon 
our affections as ‘“‘ Pride and Prejudice.” It can 
hardly be doubted that this is because it is the most 
exuberantly personal of all the books. It has youth 
and good spirits, and a number of very lively por- 
traits; but Jane is all the time giving herself as 
Elizabeth, and that is why our hearts are won. The 
other books we appreciate, because they are in general 
more finely and more intricately rendered ; but “‘ Pride 
and Prejudice’’ is the one we love. 


FRANK SWINNERTON. 
(To be concluded.) 


MAY: WILD FLOWERS 


Come with me and wander away ; 

Come with me to the downs to-day, 
Over the buried Roman farm 

Lost in its age-long, idle calm. 

But we must walk the downs with care, 
The yellow people are dancing there ; 
Cowslips, close to the hidden pond 

And bursting out of the brake beyond ; 
The hares join in their revelry 

Under the larks’ minstrelsy, 

And ever the teasing wind distresses 
The dancers, blowing about their dresses. 


Or shall we go to the wood of yew, 
Hawthorn, whitebeam and pools of blue? 
Pools of bluebells by every tree, 

And the white track, and the trenches three, 
And bracken croziers coming to cover 
The bluebells, lest they see death hover, 
And hollies shining and shining there 
Darkly in hawthorn-scented air. 

Hush! for the whole wood is still 

And wood-pigeons the silence fill. 

Hush! and dream with me to-day 

In pools of bluebells under the may. 


Or shall we go to the field close by, 

Hedgerow-framed to the happy sky, 

Where the stream runs straight awhile 

After twisting more than a mile, 

And suddenly purple orchises 

Bewitch us with their sorceries ? 

There if we watch without a stir 

Perhaps we shall see a kingfisher ; 

And there passes never a minute 

Without the call of the cuckoo in it. 

When we return they will all wonder 

At our armfuls of purple plunder— 

And from our shoes it will be found 

We have been walking on marshy ground. 

Come with me, for we must away, 

Pilgrims among the flowers to-day. 
DOROTHEA SUMNER. 
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REVIEWS 
AMERICAN POETRY 


THE CHARNEL RosE; SENLIN, a BIOGRAPHY; AND OTHER Pogys 
By Conrad Aiken. (Boston, Mass., Four SeasCo. $1.25 net.) 
E are not yet immune from the weakness of looking 
into the back pages to see what the other men 
have said; and on this occasion we received a 
salutary shock from the critic of the Detroit News, who 
informs us that Mr. Aiken, ‘“ despite the fact that he is 
one of the youngest and the newest, having made his début 
less than four yearsago, . . . demonstrates . . . that heis 
eminently capable of taking a solo part with Edgar Lee 
Masters, Amy Lowell, James Oppenheim, Vachel Lindsay 
and Edwin Arlington Robinson.”’ The shock is two- 
fold. In a single sentence we are in danger of being 
convicted of ignorance, and, where we can claim a little 
knowledge, of a culpable di‘ erence of standard. To the 
ignorance we plead guilty; we know nothing of either 
Mr. Oppenheim or Mr. Robinson. This very ignorance 
makes us cautious where we have a little knowledge. 
We know something of Mr. Lindsay, something of Mr. 
Masters, and a good deal of Miss Lowell, who has long been 
a familiar figure in our anthologies of revolt ; and we 
cannot understand on what principle they are assembled 
together. Miss Lowell is, we are persuaded, a negligible 
poet, with a tenuous and commonplace impulse to write 
which she teases out into stupid “ originalities.”” Of the 
other two gentlemen we have seen nothing which convinces 
us that they are poets, but also nothing which convinces 
us that they may not be, 

Moreover, we can understand how Mr. Aiken might be 
classed with them. All three have in common what we 
may Call creative energy. They are all facile, all obviously 
eager to say something, though it is not at all obvious what 
they desire to say, all with an instinctive conviction that 
whatever it is it cannot be said in the old ways. Not 
one of them produces the certainty that this conviction 
is really justified, or that he has tested it; not one 
has written lines which have the doom “thus and not 
otherwise ’’ engraved upon their substance ; not one has 
proved that he is capable of addressing himself to the 
central problem of poetry, no matter what technique be 
employed,—how to achieve a concentrated unity of 
esthetic impression. They are all dif use; they seem 
to be content to lead a hundred indecisive attacks upon 
reality at once rather than to persevere and carry a single 
one to a final issue; they are all multiple, careless and 
slipshod—and they are all interesting. 

They are extremely interesting. For one thing, they 
have all achieved what is, from whatever angle one looks 
at it, a very remarkable success. Very few people, 
initiate or profane, can have opened Mr. Lindsay's ‘* Congo 
or Mr. Masters’ “ Spoon River Anthology ” or Mr. Aiken's 
‘ Jig of Forslin”’ without being impelled to read on to 
the end. That does not very often happen with readers 
of a book which professes to be poetry save in the case of 
the thronging admirers of Miss Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and 
their similars. There is, however, another case more 
exactly in point, namely, that of Mr. Kipling. With 
Mr. Kipling our three American poets have much in common, 
though the community must not be unduly pressed. Their 
most obvious similarity is the prominence into which 
they throw the novel interest in their verse. They are, 
or at moments they seem to be, primarily tellers of stories. 
We will not dogmatize and say that the attempt 1S 
illegitimate ; we prefer to insist that to tell a story 4 
poetry and keep it poetry is a herculean task. It wou 
indeed be doubly rash to dogmatize, for our three poets 
desire to tell very diferent stories, and we are by no means 
sure that the emotional subtleties which Mr. Aiken 
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in particular aims at capturing are capable of being exactly 
expressed in prose. 
Since Mr. Aiken is the corpus vile before us we wil) 

henceforward confine ourselves to him, though we premise 
that in spite of his very sufficient originality he is character- 
istic of what is most worth attention in modern American 

try. Proceeding then, we find another point of contact 
between him and Mr. Kipling, more important perhaps 
than the former, and certainly more dangerous. Both 
find it apparently impossible to stem the uprush of rhetoric. 
Perhaps they do not try to; but we will be charitable— 
after all, there is enough good in either of them to justify 
charity—and assume that the willingness of the spirit 
gives way to the weakness of the flesh. Of course we all 
know about Mr. Kipling’s rhetoric; it is a kind of 
emanation of the spatial immensities with which he deals— 
Empires, the Seven Seas, from Dublin to Diarbekir. Mr. 
Aiken has taken quite another province for his own; he 
is an introspective psychologist. But like Mr. Kipling 
he prefers big business. His inward eye roves over 
immensities at least as vast as Mr. Kipling’s outward. 
In “ The Charnel Rose, and other Poems,” this appetite 
for the illimitable inane of introspection seems to have 
gained upon him. There is much writing of this kind: 

Dusk, withdrawing to a single lamplight 

At the end of an infinite street— 

He saw his ghost walk down that street forever, 

And heard the eternal rhythm of his feet. 

And if he should reach at last that final gutter, 

To-day or to-morrow, 

Or, maybe, after the death of himself and time ; 

And stand at the uitimate curbstone by the stars, 

Above dead matches, and smears of paper, and slime ; 

Would the secret of his desire 

Blossom out of the dark with a burst of fire ? 

Or would he hear the eternal arc-lamps sputter, 

Only that; and see old shadows crawl ; 

And find the stars were street lamps after all ? 


Music, quivering to a point of silence, 

Drew his heart down over the edge of the world. . . 
It is dangerous for a poet to conjure up infinities unless 
he has made adequate preparation for keeping them in 
control when they appear. We are afraid that Mi. Aiken 
is almost a slave of the spirits he has evoked. Dostoevsky’s 
devil wore a shabby frock coat, and was probably managing- 
clerk to a solicitor at twenty-five shillings a week. Mr. 
Aiken’s incubus is, unfortunately, devoid of definition ; 
he is protean and unsatisfactory. 

I am confused in webs and knots of scarlet 


Spun from the darkness ; 
Or shuttled from the mouths of thirsty spiders. 


Madness for red! I devour the leaves of autumn. 

I tire of the green of the world. 

I am myself a mouth for blood... 
Perhaps we do wrong to ask ourselves whether this and 
similar things mean, exactly, anything? Mr. Aiken 
warns us that his intention has been to use the idea— 
“the impulse which sends us from one dream or ideal to 
another, always disillusioned, always creating for adoration 
some new and subtler fiction ’’—‘‘ as a theme upon which 
one might wilfully build a kind of absolute music.”’ But 
having given us so much instruction, he should have given 
more ; he should have told us in what province of music 
he has been working. Are we to look for a music of 
verbal melody, or for a musical elaboration of an intellectual 
theme? We infer, partly from the assurance that “‘ the 
analogy to a musical symphony is close,” more from 
the absence of verbal melody, that we are to expect the 
elaboration of a theme. In that case the fact that we have 
a more definite grasp of the theme in the programme- 
introduction than anywhere in the poem itself points 
to failure. In the poem “stars rush up and whirl and 
set,” “ skeletons whizz before and whistle behind,” “ sands 
bubble and roses shoot soft fire,” and we wonder what 
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all the commotion is about. When there is a lull in 
the pandemonium we have a glimpse, not of eternity. 
but orecicely of 1890 ; 
And he saw red roses drop apart, 
Each to disclose a charnel heart... . 
We are far from saying that Mr. Aiken’s poetry is merely 

a chemical compound of the ‘nineties, Freud, and intro- 
spective Imperialism; but we do think it is liable to 
resolve at the most inopportune moments into those 
elements, and that such moments occur with distressing 
frequency in the poem called ‘“ The Charnel Rose.” 
“ Senlin ” resists disruption longer. But the same elements 
are there. They are better but not sufficiently fused. 
The rhetoric forbids, for there is no cohesion in rhetoric. 
We have the sense that Mr. Aiken felt himself inadequate 
to his own idea, and that he tried to drown the voice 
of his own doubt by a violent clashing of the cymbals 
where a quiet recitative was what the theme demanded 
and his art could not ensure. 

Death himself in the rain. . 

Death in the savage sunlight . . 

I hear the clack of his feet, 

Clearly on stones, softly in dust, 

Specding among the trees with whistling breath, : 

Whirling the leaves, tossing his hands from waves... 

Listen! the immortal footsteps beat and beat!... 
We are persuaded that Mr. Aiken did not mean to say that; 
he wanted to say something much subtler. But to find 
exactly what he wanted might have taken him many 
months. He could not wait. Up rushed the rhetoric ; 
bang went the cymbals: another page, another book. 
And we, who have seen great promise in his gifts, are left 
to collect some inadequate fragments where his original 
design is not wholly lost amid the poor expedients of the 
moment. For Mr. Aiken never pauses to discriminate. 
He feels that he needs rhyme ; but any rhyme will do: 

Has no one, in a great autumnal forest, 

When the wind bares the trees with mournful tone, 

Heard the sad horn of Senlin slowly blown ? 

So he descends to a poetaster’s padding. He does not 
stop to consider whether his rhyme interferes with the 
necessary rhythm of his verse; or, if he does, he is in too 
much of a hurry to care, for the interference occurs again 
and again. And these disturbances and deviations, 
rhetoric and the sactifice of rhythm to shoddy rhyme, 
appear more often than the thematic outline itself emerges. 

In short, Mr. Aiken is, at present, a poet whom we have 
to take on trust. We never feel that he meant exactly 
what he puts before us, and, on the whole, the evidence 
that he meant something better, finer, more irrevocably 
itself, is pretty strong. We catch in his hurried verses 
at the swiftly passing premonition of a frisson hitherto 
unknown to us in poetry, and as we recognize it, we 
recognize also the great distance he has to travel along 
the road of art, and the great labour that he must perform 
before he becomes something more than a brilliant 
feuilletonist in verse. It is hardly for us to prophesy 
whether he will devote the labour. His fluency tells us 
of his energy, but tells us nothing of its quality. We 
can only express our hope that he will, and our conviction 
that if he were to do so his great pains, and our lesser ones, 
would be well requited. 


. death himself... 
. skeletal death . . 


J. M.M. 


A NEw livre de chevet would be treasure trove. There is 
a chance thet we may have one from Australia, for Mr. 
Fisher Unwin announces that he will publish shortly a new 
anthology by a distinguished Australian barrister, Mr. J. T. 
Hackett, entitled ‘‘ My Commonplace Book.” Mr. Hackett 
is a great collector of books and art treasures; lateiy he had 
an important sale of the latter in Sydney, which realised 
many thousands of pounds. He has been collecting his 
favourite passages in prose and verse since the seventies. 
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RUSKIN 


Ruskin CENTENARY ADDRESSES, 8 FEBRUARY, 1919. Edited by 
J. H. Whitehouse. (Oxford, University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


HE name of John Ruskin, says the President of 

I Magdalen, “ is assuredly among the great Oxford 

names of any century, and is one of the very 
greatest of the last century, even though Oxford within 
that period turned out, in more senses than one, both 
Shelley and Gladstone.”” And in another place Sir Herbert 
Warren lays stress on this connection between Ruskin 
and the University by speaking of it as ‘‘ his own Oxford.” 
“ His own Oxford ’’—the phrase is an apt one, for Ruskin 
stamped himself indelibly upon the place, and his spirit 
still lingers, visibly embodied in much nineteenth-century 
brick and mortar, in city and college. 

Let us give our spirits wing and hover a moment over 
the town that Ruskin and the ideas of which he was the 
mouthpiece made, at least in part, their own. From the 
castled steep of Norham Gardens in the north to the 
Mauro-Venetian-Gothic of the Meadow Buildings of Christ 
Church in the south we find Ruskin’s traces everywhere. 
Flitting along the fringes of the Parks, our spiritual eyes 
are struck by something that is not Siena Cathedral so 
much as Keble. Opposite stands the Oxford Museum, 
complete with tower, carved windows and Glastonbury 
kitchen, as it rose, massive and horrifying, from the earth 
at Ruskin’s bidding. A little further southward the 
striped hyzna that is Balliol Chapel crouches in the shade 
of the most Scottishly Baronial tower that ever existed 
on either side of the Tweed. Terrible things are to be 
found in Merton and Exeter, and in the far, far north stands 
+he more recently erected Church of St. Andrew, built of a 
901 sy sausage-coloured brick, and faced with a veneer 
if stene, nearly half an inch thick, that creates an admirable 
ulusion of solidity. A Norman barrel vault made of 
papier maché covers this place of worship. Peeping in, 
as we fly past, at the narrow pointed windows of a North 
Oxford house, we catch a glimpse of obscure cryptlike 
rooms which somehow are incapable of being made com - 
fortable, and we think, with a touch of sadness, of Ruskin’s 
eloquent words, ‘‘ Gothic is not only the best, but the only 
rational architecture, as that which can fit itself most 
easily to all service, vulgar or noble.”’ Regretfully we 
remember the beauty and comfort of the rooms in Queen’s 
or the New Buildings of Magdalen ; we compare the calm 
sim: licity of the Camera or the Judge’s Lodgings with the 
tortured frenzy of the Meadow Buildings. But we must 
not think of these evil Palladian things. Founded on pride 
and luxury, they have not the moral purity of Gothic 
buildings. Ruskin gives us the choice of being good 
and living in Keble or living in Magdalen New Buildings 
and being bad. For ourselves, we have no hesitation. 
We are for Palladio and the primrose path. 

Oxford as the nineteenth century left it, Oxford as it 
was moulded and fashioned by the ideas of which Ruskin 
made himself the apostle, is a terrible warning to us to be 
very cautious about listening to prophets, especially in 
matters of art. For Ruskin was a prophet, and possessed 
the prophet’s eloquence and power of making men believe 
in him ; and though in some things, as Mr. Mackail and the 
other gentlemen who delivered the addresses reprinted 
in the present volume pointed out, he possessed the 
prophet’s insight, he cannot be said to have been entirely 
infallible in his judgments about art. The unfortunate 
thing was that when he gave vent to such utterances as 
the one about the goodness and reasonableness of Gothic 
architecture that we have quoted, people believed in him 
and acted upon his suggestions.as promptly as, and indeed 
much more promptly than, they ever acted upon his 
political teachings. The nineteenth century rejoiced in 
sham medieval architecture (we may note it here as a 
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curious “act that Ruskin disapproved of what is almost 
the only original and interesting piece of neo-Gothic 
ever carried out in this country, the Houses of Parliament) 
but it was so much scandalized by the teachings contained 
in “ Unto This Last’ that Thackeray and George Smith 
were compelled to discontinue its publication in the 
Cornhill. Our fathers would not stand such nonsense as this: 

‘No agitators, no clubs, no epidemical errors, ever were or will 
be fatal to social order in any nation. Nothing but the guilt of 
the upper classes, reckless and merciless, ever overthrows them 
Of such guilt they have now much to answer for—let them look 
to it in time.” ; 

They did not look to it in time, or at least not in nearly 
such good time as they looked to the erection of Gothic 
dwelling-houses in which everything, from beauty to com- 
fort, was sacrificed at the shrine of the author of “ The 
Stones of Venice.” Under the stern compulsion 
of circumstances, and moved as well, to some extent, by 
the generous gospel of Ruskin himself, they have looked to 
it a little since those words were written, sixty years ago. 
Mr. Whitehouse, in his lecture on ‘“‘ Ruskin as a Pioneer 
Force in Modern Life,’ has briefly summarized the social 
reforms advocated by Ruskin and carried out by the State 
since the writing of ‘“ Unto This Last.” Educational] 
reform has advanced, as yet, it is true, but a little way 
along the lines that Ruskin suggested. Old-Age Pensions 
have followed, somewhat tardily, after Ruskin’s pronounce- 
ment in 1857 that 
‘it ought to be quite as natural and straightforward a matter for 
a labourer to take his pension from his parish because he has deserved 
well of his parish as for a man in higher rank to take his pension 
from his country because he has deserved well of his country,” 

It was Ruskin who first suggested that income tax 
should be graduated, and that super-tax should be imposed. 
And there are a hundred other details in the grand scheme 
of his Utopia which have already been embodied in the 
fabric of the State, while the startling and revolutionary 
theories which he advanced half a century ago have become 
the commonplaces of our political thought. There have 
been many makers of Utopian schemes. Ruskin used the 
epithet proudly, blaming his fellow-countrymen for the 
ignoble sneer with which they generally uttered the word; 
but there are very few whose Utopias have in any detail 
come true, or have, like Ruskin’s, remained a permanently 
fruitful ideal. In politics his influence has been entirely 
for good. In art his prophetship was, as we have already 
seen in the case of the Gothic revival, a mixed blessing. 
It is true that by his art criticism he put a stop 
to a good many academical horrors. (Sir E. T. Cook 
quotes from an early Punch this “ pathetic lament from 
an Academician ”’ : 

I paints and paints, 

Hears no complaints 

And sells before I’m dry, 

Till savage Ruskin 

Sticks his tusk in, 

Then nobody will buy.) 
It is true that he encouraged and supported the one living 
school of English painting that existed during the nine- 
teenth century, the Pre-Raphaelites. 

But against this we may set the Oxford Museum and all 
that it portended, and, with all due respect to Mr. Henry 
Wilson, by whom one of the addresses in the present 
volume was delivered, we may also set nearly all the 
“arty-crafty’’ products that have issued from _post- 
Ruskinian workshops during the last generation. In 
theory and in ancient practice Gothic architecture is an 
admirable thing; so is handcraft. But in modern times 
these theories, anciently fruitful in such exquisite practice, 
have given birth to monsters. Why? Human wit is 
at a loss to find out the reason. The monsters have 
simply happened. It is not Ruskin’s fault so much as 
his sheer misfortune. A. LL. & 
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CHARLEMAGNE IN IRELAND 


GaSHALTAIS SFARLUIS Muéir. Edited from the Book of Lismore 
and three other vellum MSS. by Douglas Hyde, LL.D. (Dublin, 
Irish Texts Society, Vol. X1X.) 


HERE are at least three Charlemagnes. First the 
T Frankish king of history whose life by Eginhard is 
the most fascinating of medieval biographies. 

Next the saint of the Church for whose beatification in 
1165 a monk of Aix provided the necessary dossier of 
superhuman virtues and incredible miracles. And last, the 
greybeard king who shares with Arthur of Britain the 
empery of Romance. Perhaps to these three we may add 
a fourth : let us call him the Charlemagne of propaganda. 

When in the first half of the twelfth century a monk— 

rhaps a Cluniac—was preparing that advertisement of 
the shrine of St. James of Compostella which took shape as 
the Codex Calixtinus, he so arranged his matter as to appeal 
to all classes and all moods of men. There were the 
testimonies of the Fathers of the Church, the hymns and 
sermons and miracles, all collected in honour of St. James 
to please the ecclesiastically-minded. There was a guide- 
book to lead pilgrims to the shrine and point out the 
objects of interest by the way. And in the midst of these 
the subtle compiler, sharing the taste of his age for the high 
passions and high actions of romance, set the story of 
Charlemagne’s expeditions into Spain, plundering with a 
casual hand the treasures of the chansons de geste. This 
part of his compilation, the “ Historia Karoli Magni et 
Rotholandi,” he attributed to Tilpinus or Turpinus, 
Archbishop of Rheims in Charlemagne’s day; and the 
Middle Ages, easily deceived in matters of this kind, took 
him at his word. The History had an instantaneous and 
lasting success, and, separated from its environment of 
pious propaganda, passed from country to country and 
from language to language. It is a sad thing to have to 
record that in the seventeenth century the canons of 
Compostella tore the History out of the Codex Calixtinus 
as unworthy to figure in surroundings equally, but to their 
minds less obviously, fabulous. This was ingratitude on 
their part, for in the past it had done them good service. 
But the memory of a propagandist’s services rarely outlives 
his day. 

This, in brief, is the story of the false Turpin as M. Joseph 
Bédier has told it to us. It is an interesting subsidiary 
investigation to inquire how Turpin’s Charlemagne found 
his way into the country of Cichulainn. As Dr. Hyde tells 
us, the historical Charlemagne was known to Ireland in the 
early Middle Ages. It is even possible that his authority 
as Emperor of the West was to some extent recognized 
there. Eginhard says that the kings of the Scots, 1.e., the 
Irish, sent him tribute. This is perhaps more than a 
thetorical flourish, though we lack space here to set out our 
reasons for suspecting that the statement has its measure 
of truth. But it is not probable that the memory of this 
early connection survived in fifteenth-century Ireland, 
although Irish memories are long. The translation of 
Turpin’s “‘ Historia’? can be explained on a simpler 
hypothesis. 

But first it is necessary to consider the time at which the 
translation was made. This was the fifteenth century, 
when the English power had been driven back and confined 
within the narrow limits of the Pale. Professor Edmund 
Curtis has been telling us recently how in this period the 
struggle of the three languages—Irish, English and 
French—had been temporarily decided in Ireland. Irish 
was in the ascendant, and there was something like a 
renaissance of Gaelic literature. In the great manuscripts 
of the time we find the scribes still copying out the tradi- 
tional texts of the older heroic cycles and the theological 


_writings of the Old and Early Middle Irish period. But 


side by side with these there are texts of another character, 
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romantic tales based on or influenced by the Continental 
romances and theological texts of a type common in 
Europe after the Cistercian and Franciscan revivals. 
These texts, it may be assumed, were the products of the 
assimilation into the Irish system of the Anglo-Norman 
nobles and the new religious orders. The Anglo-Norman 
nobility supported Irish bards, and themselves in some 
instances took part in the importation of Continental 
motives into Gaelic literature. They were also founders 
and fosterers of monasteries, the Fitzgeralds, for instance, 
showing a particular favour to the Franciscans. Here are 
present all the conditions for the very literature of transla- 
tion which we find in the manuscripts. And during the 
late fourteenth and the whole course of the fifteenth 
century we can trace an unceasing activity in translation 
through Munster, up the Shannon and in Roscommon and 
Leitrim. Much of this activity can be definitely connected 
with religious houses or personalities. 

The “ Historia Turpini ” had, as we have seen, a clerical 
origin. We shall not be surprised if it can be shown that 
it came into Ireland through the hands of men of religion. 
And this would seem to be the fact. In an investigation 
of this nature the first necessity is to consider the provenance 
of the manuscripts which have been preserved to our time. 
In this case they all date from the second half of the 
fifteenth century or later. They fall into two sections, one 
composed of manuscripts written in Munster, the other 
consisting of a single manuscript (Egerton 1781) compiled 
in Leitrim. But as this latter manuscript also contains the 
Gaelic Maundeville, which we know to have been translated 
in County Cork, it is no evidence against the presumption 
that the Turpin text was composed in Munster. In one 
manuscript in the King’s Inns Library in Dublin (which 
gives a remarkably variant text) the translation [is 
associated with a version of the story of Fierabras. This is 
probably not a fortuitous association. A late French[prose 
version of Turpin is followed by a paraphrase of the chanson 
de geste of Fierabras. And their subject naturally brings 
them together. The Irish version of Fierabras clearly 
derives, not from the chanson or any of the vernacular 
versions, but from a rendering into Latin. This rendering 
appears to be unknown to romance scholars. At any rate, 
the late Paul Meyer assured the present writer some years 
ago that it was not known. But it still exists in a 
manuscript in Trinity College, Dublin, classed as F.5.3 
(nos. 667, 1699 in Abbott’s Catalogue). The same manu- 
script contains the Latin “ Historia Turpini.” Whether 
our Irish versions of Turpin or of Fierabras derive from this 
particular manuscript is a question for further investiga- 
tion. But at all events here we find the two texts in Ireland 
and under one cover. 

Our attention is thus drawn to the Trinity College 
manuscript. The present writer has only been able to 
make a cursory examination of this book. But it 
immediately reveals itself as a document of the highest 
importance for the history of the literature of translation 
in Ireland in the fifteenth century. It was written about 
1455, in all probability in a Franciscan house, which! from 
various indications must have been situated in the County 
Clare. There are in it texts in no fewer than three 
languages—Latin, Irish and English. The one brief text 
in English may be disregarded for the present purpose. 
But the Latin and Irish texts are of the greatest interest. 
They are chiefly theological writings of common medieval 
types. But a comparison of them with the translated 
literature found in a whole series of fifteenth-century 
manuscripts written in a district stretching from Munster 
into Roscommon and Leitrim shows that many of the 
Latin texts are the originals of the versions in these 
manuscripts, and that the Irish texts are paralleled in the 
same collections. The dates and distribution of these 
manuscripts are identical with those of the Turpin 
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manuscripts. We should probably be justified in assuming 
that all these texts came into Ireland in the same way. 
It would seem that they came through the Franciscans and 
other orders of friars such as the Augustinians. 

The Turpin version is written in the easy, straight- 
forward Irish associated with the translations of medical 
and theological texts found in the manuscripts of the 
Early Modern period. Had the rendering been executed 
by a writer trained in the bardic schools, we should have 
expected to find so favourable a subject treated in the 
rhetorical style of the later romantic tales. This too, 
speaks in favour of the theory of a clerical origin. If this 
be so, Turpin’s Charlemagne, started on his way by the 
clerics in France, owes once more to the clerics his intro- 
duction into Ireland. 

Students both of romance and of Irish will be grateful to 
Dr. Hyde for his valuable edition of the text. It is not the 
least of his many services to the cause of modern Irish to 
have given us this much-desired edition of the text which 
brings the Charlemagne of Compostella to Ireland. The 
dimmed splendours of the great king of romance shine 
through the shambling Latin of the original and the livelier 
Irish of the version, and it was a happy chance that at this 
late hour of the dying Middle Ages brought the memories 
of Charlemagne and his paladins to mingle with the more 
ancient dreams of Conchobhar and the heroes of the Red 


Branch. 
THE EVIDENCE FOR 
SPIRITUALISM 


SPIRITUALISM—THE INSIDE TRUTH. By Stuart Cumberland. 
(Odhams. 2s. net.) 

THE ETERNAL QUESTION. By Allen Clarke. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

LoveE’s SURVIVAL AFTER DEATH. By Frances Fearn Inkersley. 
(Gay & Hancock. 3s. net.) 

HE attempt to estimate the value of evidence for 
spiritualism is merely a branch of the general 
inquiry into the value of human testimony. The 

general inquiry is of the highest interest and practical 
importance ; it embraces the evidence for the resurrection 
of Jesus from the dead, and the evidence of the constable 
who states that the prisoner was drunk. The necessary 
analysis is complicated ; we have to determine what may 
be called coefficients of credibility, depending on the type 
of witness, type of phenomena and the preceding and 
accompanying circumstances. In general, for what may 
be called normal phenomena and for normal witnesses, the 
value of testimony is sufficiently low, and where either the 
phenomena or the witness or both are abnormal in certain 
directions, the value of testimony may well be zero. When, 
in addition, the accompanying circumstances permit of 
trickery, we obtain of a class evidence scarcely worth 
investigating. It is not too much to say that most of the 
evidence for spiritualism belongs to the worthless class. 
The power of accurate observation is extremely rare, as 
anyone may convince himself by making a few experiments 
upon his friends, and when the phenomena appeal to one’s 
love of the marvellous witnesses become so inaccurate that 
the unsophisticated investigator would call them liars. 
They are seldom conscious liars, however, but merely loose, 
slovenly «bservers. A good example of this kind of 
observation is given by Mr. Cumberland in connection 
with the performance of the “ Masked Medium” which 
took place before a committee appointed by the Sunday 
Express. Members of the audience placed letters, charms, 
&c., inside a box. The box was closed and handed to the 
“agent.” The medium had not yet entered the room. 
The Sund y Express reporter describes what then occurred. 
The agent took it [7.e., the closed box], went to the door, and 
summoned the masked medium, who entered and took her place 
in the chair facing the members of the circle. 
Now this description is hopelessly misleading. It might 
be thought that anyone with the slightest common sense 
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would have watched that agent’s proceedings very close} 

and have timed them. One gets the impression that 
immediately the agent went to the door the medium 
entered the room. Obviously this point is vital to the 
marvellousness of the performance, which consisted in the 
medium describing the contents of the box. What reall 

happened is described by a barrister who was present : 4 

The point for notice is that before the medium entered the room 
the collector of the articles went outside the door with the box 
giving an opportunity for the substitution of a second box, which 
could be effected in an instant. On this supposition, the medium 
would, until her entry, have access to the first box, and on coming in 
would be handed the substitute. At the end of the test the box was 
again taken to the door before the articles were distributed to their 
owners, when again a substitution for the original would be easy, 

Here we have a much better observer. He should have 
noticed, however, what time elapsed before the medium 
entered after the agent had reached the door. The taking 
of the box to the door at the end of the performance would 
one is tempted to think, have struck everybody. In 
practice, however, the average witness does not notice such 
points. The value of ordinary testimony is, therefore, 
extremely low. Is the testimony of scientific men much 
better ? It is generally supposed that a scientific training 
is a guarantee of accurate observation. How far is this 
assumption justified ? It is doubtless true that a geologist, 
for example, will examine a piece of rock with more than 
average attention, but is his general observation better 
than that of the ordinary man? After all, most men are 
trained to close observation of one or more classes of 
objects: a tailor would probably notice things about the 
geologist’s clothes that the geologist himself had never 
observed. A printer’s reader, in his own domain, can 
probably display more accuracy of perception than the 
whole Royal Society. The special powers of such men are 
of as much or as little help in examining spiritualist 
phenomena as are those of scientific men. This is, briefly, 
Mr. Cumberland’s point of view, and we think it is entirely 
justified. We may grant, a priori, that the spirits 
require certain conditions for their manifestation ; it is, 
however, an unfortunate coincidence that such conditions 
happen to be those that a conjurer would welcome. 

Mr. Cumberland’s explanation does not account for the 
phenomena described in Mr. Clarke’s book. These consist 
of visions experienced by his wife while in a trance-like 
state. The manifestations extend over several years, and 
the present descriptions are copied, Mr. Clarke informs us, 
from notes made at the time. A narrative of personal 
experiences of this kind, in the absence of confirmatory 
evidence, cannot, of course, pretend to scientific value. 
Apart from this, the visions do not seem, to us, to demand 
a supernatural explanation and Mr. Clarke does not impress 
us as having the pedantic accuracy we require in narratives 
of this type. 

A similar looseness characterizes Mrs. Inkersley’s book, 
and we may say of both books that the experiences, even if 
they be accepted as they are told, are not sufficiently 
remarkable to make us doubt that a natural explanation 
would cover the facts. They are books written for believers; 
Most writers on spiritualism seem to have no adequate idea 
of the initial incredibility of their assertions. They seem 
to live in a world where almost anything is credible. We 
meet with vague references to the ‘‘ wonders ” of science ; 
the reader’s ignorance is invoked in order to induce a 
general feeling of confusion, and the bewildered mind is 
then assaulted with the most extraordinary theories. 
Precision of statement or of thought is remarkable for its 
absence from the writings of spiritualists; alternative 
hypotheses are ignored in an exasperating manner. One 
need not assert, with Mr. Cumberland, that there is nothing 
in spiritualism but conjuring and deception ; one can only 
say that the majority of phenomena, when worthy of 
examination at all, are not inconsistent with his hypothesis, 
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A FORCE OF NATURE 


YasuKa, By Maria Botchkareva. (Constable. 8s 6d. net.) 


ARIA BOTCHKAREVA’S life is one long manifes- 
M tation of tremendous energy. We are dealing 
here with a wonderful physical organism driven 
by irresistible passions. Her simple sense of duty maps 
out the road, as it were, along which her native energy 
must drive her; she knows practically nothing of those 
hesitations and bewilderments that vex the rational 
animal; her actions are instinctive, and therefore un- 
faltering and direct. At the age of fifteen and a half, 
when her father is punishing her for allowing herself to 
be seduced, we have the first taste of her quality. She 
decided that only by falling ill could she escape the 
daily punishment : 

And so I lay on the oven at night to heat my body, and then 
went Out and rolled in the snow. I did it several times, but 
without avail. I could not fall ill. 

A little after she marries a brutal drunkard. She runs 
away from him. He follows her, and she jumps into 
the river in order to drown herself, but awakes in a hospital. 
Later on she tries to kill her husband with an axe, but 
her father rushes in in the nick of time. This exploit 
gained her her freedom, however, and she sets forth on 
her travels. After wrecking a “‘ house of shame” into 
which she had been decoyed, she contracts a civil marriage 
with a young man who has a penchant for helping escaped 
criminals. He is finally arrested and sent to Siberia, 
whither Maria accompanies him. She is violated by a 


‘governor, makes another attempt at suicide, and finally 


her new husband hangs her. He repents before her life 
is extinct, however, and cuts her down. Then comes 
the war. 

My heart yearned to be there, in the seething cauldron of war, 

to be baptized in its fire and scorched in its lava. The spirit of 
sacrifice took possession of me. My country called me. And an 
irresistible force from within impelled me. 
In obedience to the irresistible force she walks 130 miles, 
living on bread and water. Her devotion to the man 
who had hanged her inspires her with the idea of 
rescuing him from Siberia. ‘‘ And how could I ever 
expect to find a better opportunity to do so than by 
distinguishing myself in war and then petitioning the 
Tsar on his behalf? ’’ The first part of this strange 
plan succeeds. In reply to a telegram the Tsar gives 
her permission to enlist and she joins a regiment training 
for the front. In the barracks she is much pestered at 
night by the soldiery. 

All night long my nerves were taut and my fists busy. Toward 
dawn I was so exhausted that I nearly fell asleep, when I discovered a 
hand on my chest, and before the man realized my intention. I 
struck him in the face. I continued to rain blows till the bell 
rang at five o’clock, the hour for rising. 

There is no doubt that her blows were vigorous, since 
later on she thrusts her bayonet into the stomach of a 
large German soldier with such force that she cannot 
pull it out again. She is never squeamish and she 
Is never afraid, although she became hysterical during 
the night following the disastrous battle of Postovy. 
She temporarily lost her nerve after this. Her general 
behaviour, however, won her several distinctions. Things 
commenced to go wrong; by February, 1917, the army 
was depressed and discouraged; the treachery of some 
generals was flagrant, and there were anxious reports 
from Petrograd. With the outbreak of the revolution 
discipline vanished, to the great grief of Botchkareva. 
She thunders and denounces; she is maltreated by the 
soldiers who formerly adored her ; the rot goes on. Seeing 
that she cannot get the men to fight, she returns to 
Petrograd and organizes the famous Women’s Battalion 
of Death. Her discipline is terrific ; out of 2,000 recruits 
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only 300 care to go on with it. She will not tolerate 
the ‘“‘ Committee System.” She sees that committees do 
nothing but talk, whereas her object is to kill Germans. 
Kerensky orders her to adopt the now universal system 
of Committee Rule. She refuses, banging the table and 
shouting at him, and, after a demonstration by her 
faithful three hundred, Kerensky climbs down. Before 
leaving for the front she interferes with a Bolshevist 
procession and is knocked down by a blow on the head 
with an iron bar. Finally, however, she arrives, with 
her battalion, at the front, where she promptly comes 
into conflict with the male Russian army, two of her 
battalion being killed. Her idea was that the sight of 
women fighting would shame the Russian soldiers into 
supporting them, but the soldiers were too far gone for 
this scheme to be effective. Foiled in this, she carries 
on the war on her own account with what is left of her 
battalion. “. ... 1 believe that for hundreds of miles 
our little sector was the only fighting part of the line. 
I was naturally very proud of this distinction.”” When 
the German reply killed others besides the members of 
her own battalion the male soldiers thought it time this 
performance should cease. Botchkareva of course refused, 
and, with her battalion, had to run ten miles to escape 
the infuriated mob. Not all escaped ; the mob succeeded 
in lynching twenty girls. Botchkareva returns to 
Petrograd, where she is arrested and taken before Lenin 
and Trotsky. They are very polite to her; they talked 
“simply, smoothly and very beautifully,” but she is 
impervious to their blandishments : 

Take the soldiers away from the front, and the Germans will 
come and seize upon everything they can lay hands on. This is 
war. I am a soldier and I know. But you don’t. Why did you 
take it upon yourselves to rule the country ? You will ruin it! 


Nothing they can say shakes her. She remains as she 
was, implacable, uncompromising. Lenin is facing a 
purpose as set as his own. They can do nothing but 
disarm her and let her go. She gets into touch with the 
secret supporters of Kornilov and undertakes to reach 
him. To do so she has to pass through the Bolshevist 
lines disguised, for by this time she is one of the best- 
hated women in Russia. She keeps her nerve, as usual, 
and just manages to succeed. The return journey was 
more perilous, and finally, seeing no way out of it, she 
gives herself up after destroying incriminating evidence 
and preparing a plausible story. Together with nineteen 
men she is stripped and taken to the place of execution. 
The scene is terrible; the brutality of the Bolsheviks 
incredible. They shoot at the knees, and then butcher 
the wounded men with their bayonets and heels. Amongst 
the execution party, however, is a soldier whose life 
Botchkareva had saved. There is a protest, a long 
discussion, and finally she is reprieved. It is unnecessary 
to detail her further adventures, for the worst was over, 
and her embarkation on a boat sailing for America was 
comparatively easy. Arrived in America, she told her 
story to Issac Don Levine, who has set it down in this 
book. 

We believe it to ,be substantially true, although 
there are some pro-Ally sentiments towards the end 
which sound a little forced. In reviewing her life we have 
confined ourselves to description, not because the usual 
apparatus of condemnation or agreement cannot be 
applied to her acts and opinions, but because we feel that 
such criticism is futile. We may think that some of her 
actions were foolish, some ef her notions mistaken, but 
she is not to be judged by our standards. So simple 
and fatalistic a nature is as little open to effective criticism 
as is an animal. In her case the issues are not clouded. 
We can say quite simply that she is as God made her. 

J. W.N.S. 
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MR. DE MORGAN'S LAST BOOK 


THE OLD MaDHousE. By W de Morgan. (Heinemann, 7/- net.) 


T the conclusion of “‘ The Old Madhouse’’ there 
is a very illuminating little note by Mrs. de Morgan 
explaining her husband’s method of working. 

She relates how he prepared no plot beforehand, but 
* created his characters and then waited for them to act 
and evolve their own plot he waited, as he 
expressed it, ‘to see what they would do next.’” It 
is not that we consider the method itself unusual or 
remarkable ; but what is peculiar to Mr. de Morgan is 
the length of time he was prepared to wait, not only his 
unlimited patience at spiritual railway stations, but the 
feeling he produces that the waiting, with all its little 
disturbances and attractions, is really more agreeable 
than the arrival. In fact the longer he can stave off 
what Henry James has called ‘‘ the august emergence ” 
ofghis travellers the better he is pleased. Even when it 
is so long overdue as to cause anxiety and then alarm 
and then apprehension, he cannot surrender himself fully 
to these emotions so as to be overcome, but rather, as it 
were, takes an occasional ‘“‘ nip”’ at one or the other of 
them to refresh his excitement and revivify his sense of 
anticipation. This, of course, makes it impossible for 
his words to be serious in “‘ the grand style”’ ; but his sense 
of humour is extremely engaging (especially as directed 
towards youth), his curiosity very reckless and un- 
restrained, he knows just how large a pinch of senti- 
mentality will stimulate our jaded sympathies, and he 
has a taking way with the lower orders, with small children 
and pet animals. Added to these he has a habit, which 
either you like, or dislike very much, of taking the reader 
into his confidence, half-naively, half-slyly . . . a 
kind of ‘“ But aren’t you yourself completely floored 
by this disappearance of Doctor Carteret? Can you, 
for the life of you, imagine what has happened to the 
old fellow?” At that the young wild horses will stamp 
their hoofs and break away from the leisurely hand, but 
those of us who are inclined to enjoy an occasional small 
bout of mental convalescence—a day in bed, watching 
the lights chase the shadows—will suffer this gladly. 

“‘ The Old Madhouse ”’ is Mr. de Morgan’s last bouquet ; 
Death beckoned before the final blooms had been gathered. 
How long the novel would have been it were rash to 
suggest, for there are five hundred and fifty-five pages of 
it and still the character who disappeared on page twenty- 
three is not accounted for. He is the Rev. Drury Carteret, 
a man six-foot high, weighing twenty stone, headmaster 
of a grammar school; a very difficult figure to cause 
to melt into thin air. Nevertheless the author manages 
it and most convincingly ; now he is there, standing in 
a passage at The Cedars (commonly known as The Old 
Madhouse because its last tenant was a doctor who took 
mental patients), and now he is not there—gone, vanished, 
never to be seen in the solid flesh again. His only relations 
appear to be Frederic Carteret, a nephew, whose trustee 
he is, and Fred’s mother, his sister-in-law, with whom 
he has been for twenty years and more romantically and 
hopelessly in love. It was on Fred’s behalf that he was 
at The Cedars ; for Fred (a handsome young fellow of whom 
all were agreed that if he would only concentrate he could 
do anything) was about to be married and had chosen 
the long-deserted house with its vast apartments, eighteen 
bedrooms and dismal reputation as an ideal premier nid— 
especially when he hits upon the superb idea of sharing 
it with his great friend Charlie (or Nosey) Snaith, who 
is similarly bound to a beautiful young creature whom 
he burns to watch walking up and down their own stairs. 
But Fred’s dream disappears, too, though not so 
mysteriously. His young woman feels, and quite rightly, 
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that after he has set eyes on Nosey Snaith’s Lucy he j 
never wholly hers again. This is preposterous, but it i 
true. So Charlie and Lucy buy the Old Madhouse 
Fred, who is, of course, perfectly safe because of his 
love for Charlie, spends there all the time that he does a 
devote to his mother and the search for Uncle Dru. What 
has happened to him? Why was the body never found ? 
But the only one of them whose anxiety is not maink 
curiosity is Mrs. Carteret. Fred feels through her ord 
he is with her, but when he is absent even his interest 
seems to flag. How, otherwise, could he hear a loud 
voice calling, in the passage where the Doctor was last 
seen: ‘‘ Come back, Fred!” and be content with « any” 
explanation, even when the phenomenon occurs three 
times ? How could he know that the doctor’s ghost 
his substantial back view, is seen by nearly everybody, at the 
same spot, and never attempt to investigate any farther ? 

The truth is that the poor young man is bewitched 
by a ravishing serpent. Gradually, dreadfully against 
his will, he is drawn nearer and nearer. There comes 
a moment when he just escapes being swallowed, and 
manages to tell his mother, who rushes him to Switzerland 
but it is only for a moment. The serpent follows, Fred 
is eaten, Charlie’s happiness and faith in life destroyed 
and Mrs. Carteret’s unhappiness immeasurably increased. 
In this evil hour the ghost of the lost man not only appears 
but is ushered into a little study by the housemaid who 
takes him for real. He has come, too late, to warn the 
absent Fred, but it is Charlie who takes the message and 
is as certain of his reality as the housemaid. His conclusion 
is that the doctor is mad and must be watched as he leaves 
the house, but while he is away for three minutes, giving 
orders to the gardeners to be on the look-out, the inevitable 
happens. No one is there on his return—no one . . . and 
here Mr. de Morgan laid aside his pen. 

So there is in the middle of the picture this immense old 
hero, avuncular, obese and kindly, leaning on his umbrella, 
blowing a sostenuto blast on his nose and saying “ char- 
char !”’ to all the stupid questions. Everything is grouped 
round him, dependent on him ; he is the figure who causes 
the roundabout to swing and glitter and turn, and yet 
he is a man of air. 

His fate is made known to us by Mrs. de Morgan; but 
how much pleasanter it is to ignore the trap-door, the 
lunatic bath and the grating, and remain in the dark |! 


K. M 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


AmonG the books recently added to the Library of the 
British Museum the following are of special interest :— 
Augustinus Datus: Elegantiola, Verona, printer unidentified, 
July 29, 1483.—Ptolemwus: liber quadripartiti, Ratdolt, 
Venice, 1484; on the last page, which is normally blank, 
there is found in this copy a proof impression of two headings 
from a law-book, printed in red with a small Gothic type 
which is not known to have been employed by Ratdolt at 
Venice, although it bears a very close resemblance to certain 
types used by other Venetian printers.—J. Sannazaro: 
Arcadia, Venice, 1502 ; this copy is in a contemporary binding 
of boards covered with ornamental designs printed from 
wood-blocks ; the two designs are similar, but not identical. 
Presented by Mr. C. Dyson Perrins.—Aurea e<positio Hym- 
norum cum textu annotata a Petro Aguesalga, and Orationes 
ad plenum collecte ; printed by A. Guillen de Brocar at 
Logrofio in Spain in 1506 and 1507 respectively, and very 
early specimens of printing in that city.—Pedro de Medina: 
arte de nauegar, F. Fernandez de Cordova, Valladolid, 1545; 
with woodcuts and a map.—A. C. Swinburne : first editions 
of ‘‘ Laus Veneris,’"’ Moxon & Co., 1866, and of ‘' Dolores,” 
J. C. Hotten, 1867, also ‘‘ The Devil's Due: a letter to the 
editor of The Examiner,” an attack on Robert Buchanan 
written by Swinburne under the pseudonym of Thomas 
Maitland, and printed for private circulation in 1875.— 
“ Atlantic Telegraph ’’ and other publications issued on the 
‘‘ Great Eastern ” during her cable-laying voyages in 1865-6. 
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LITERARY NOTES 


WE hear that the literary journals of London are shortly 
to receive an important addition. A monthly review, bearing 
the reminiscent title of the London Mercury, devoted sclely 
to literature, original and critical, is to appear in the autumn 
months. It will be edited by Mr. J. C. Squire, who has won 
a secure reputation as an editor of discrimination and ability 
on the New Statesman and the post-bellum Land and Water. 

We have called the London Mercury a reminiscent title. 
It reaches back to the origins of periodical literature in 
England, for the first periodical with a regular title was 
Archer’s Mercurius Britannicus (1625). It was followed in 
January, 1643, by the Mercurius Aulicus, the Royalist weekly, 
published in Oxford, which gave place to the Mercurius 
Academicus ; which had for rivals the Parliamentarian 
Mercurius Civicus, the first illustrated periodical in London, 
and the Mercurius Britanicus of Captain Audley. There 
were plenty of other Mercurii in those days. There was 
hardly any other name for a periodical. But the ancestor 
in whom Mr. Squire will doubtless take most pride is the 
Mercurius Politicus, which lasted from 1650 to 1660, and 
of which John Milton was the editor for a year or more. 

Perhaps, however, a more immediate affiliation may be 
sought with the famous Mercure de France, the great literary 
review of Paris. But this in its turn was only the reincarnation 
of a still more famous organ of the same name, which lasted 
from 1728 to 1853. Marmontel and Mallet du Pan were 
its most famous editors, and it is Marmontel who tells us that 
Mme. de Pompadour devised the plan of giving pensions to 
eminent men of letters out of the profits of the Mercure. 
But even this ancient Mercure was the successor of two yet 
older, for the original Mercure Galant, established by de 
Vizé in 1672, with Thomas Corneille for assistant-editor, 
was changed to the Nouveau Mercure about 1720, and changed 
again to the Mercure de France in 1728. If anything, the 
London Mercury will have a plethora of traditions. 


THE OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PREss have just published on 
behalf of the British Academy the address delivered before 
that body in memory of the late Sir James Murray, chief 
editor of the Oxford Dictionary from 1879 to 1915, by Dr. 
Henry Bradley, who succeeded him as chief editor. Sir 
James Murray’s history is bound up with the marvellous 
enterprise which he really inaugurated, but of which he did 
not live to see the completion. But Dr. Bradley reminds us 
that from 1870, when he became a master at Mill Hill School, 
to his taking over the editorship of the Dictionary, he was a 
frequent contributor to THE ATHENUM, in which, in a review 
of Skeat’s edition of the Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian 
Gospels (April 3, 1875), he published his brilliant discovery 
of the relation between the O.E. glosses in the Lindisfarne 
MS. and those in the Rushworth MS. 


MEssrs. GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN make two announce- 
ments of considerable interest to our readers. They will 
shortly publish ‘‘ Some Winchester Letters of Lionel Johnson,” 
the title of which sufficiently indicates the nature of the 
contents, and ‘‘ More Translations from the Chinese,’’ by 
Mr. Arthur Waley. The collection ranges from the third 
century B.C. tc the eleventh century A.D., and contains 
two prose stories, one of which we presume to be the exquisite 
love-story concerning a lady with the delightful name of 
Ying, which recently appeared in the English Review, 


MEssrs. CuaTTo & Winpbus have, as usual, a number of 
extremely interesting items in their autumn list, to which 
we shall have occasion to return in detail. One, a selection 
of Tchehov’s letters, translated by Mrs. Constance Garnett, 
will be of particular interest to our readers, for THE ATHENZUM 
introduced the fascinating correspondence of the great 
Russian author to the English public. Other books which 
capture the cursory glance are an appreciation of the late 
Harold Gilman by Mr. Wyndham Lewis; ‘Sacred and 
Profane Love,’’ a play adapted from his novel of that name 
by Mr. Arnold Bennett ; further Literary Remains of W. N. P. 
Barbellion, containing previously suppressed extracts from 
the remarkable “Journal ’’ ; and two interesting samples of 
the “ modern ’’ school of poetry, ‘‘ Argonaut and Juggernaut ” 
by Mr. Osbert Sitwell, and “ General Booth’’ by Nicholas 
Vachel Lindsay, the American poet. ‘ 
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NINETY YEARS AGO 


THE principal literary review in THE ATHENZUM of 
September 2, 1829, was a remarkable article on the Cambridge 
reprint of ‘‘ Adonais,”’ just published. The writer 
begins : 

Few such occurrences are more interesting than the gradual 

and steady rise of Shelley’s fame. The present reprint of one of 
his most beautiful poems is a single evidence, among many others, 
that he is beginning to be estimated as a great poet. We rejoice 
at this, for we believe him to have been one. Those who so bitterly 
and incessantly pursued him during his life, will now, perhaps 
attribute the increasing brightness of his fame to any other than 
the true cause, and probably to his infidelity. We deny, in the 
first place, that his growing popularity arises from his opinions ; 
and we maintain, secondly, that his opinions are not likely to do 
harm. 
After pointing out that the charge that “‘ the public mind 
of England is in a very imperfect state ’’ is amply substantiated 
by the fact that ‘‘ the editors of two celebrated reviews found 
it profitable, the one to decry Shelley while he was lauding 
Croly and Milman, the other to degrade Wordsworth under 
the feet of Campbell and Rogers and Moore,” the writer 
takes comfort that ‘“‘ we are not fallen so low that poetry 
will not find in England lovers of it for its own sake.’’ He 
proceeds to discuss ‘“‘ the chief literary charge against him, 
that of his being unintelligible.’ Of course Shelley cannot 
be read like ‘‘ Pelham,” ‘“‘ The Omnipresence of the Deity,” 
the ‘‘ Corsair’’ or the Morning Herald ; but 

If they wish to have their whole minds brought into activity 
and enlarged, their imaginations nourished, their understandings 
(yes, their understandings!) made sharper and clearer... they 
may read poetry and comprehend it ; nor will they find ‘‘ Adonais ” 
much more difficult, or at all less exquisite, than ‘‘ Comus.’’ We 
have said, that the poetry of Shelley is not much more difficult 
than that of other great poets, because, though we are convinced 
that whoever reads Shakespeare or Milton so as to understand them, 
will also understand the author of ‘“‘ Alastor’’; we believe that 
in the writings of the last there is a more frequently-recurring 
effort of the imagination which requires a corresponding effort 
in the reader . . . The wish to escape from the labour of thought 
is the ever-recurring curse of our human nature; but it is miserable 
and shocking when men of literary pretensions, the very persons 
peculiarly called on to foster thought, pander to the weakness of 
the crowd, by telling them that this necessity for mental exertion 
in any worthy pursuit is not inherent in the constitution of things, 
but factitious and imposed from without, and so as to entitle the 
mob to avenge it on the author of their annoyance, a Socrates, 
a Luther, a Coleridge or a Shelley. 

The writer proceeds to demolish the argument that Shelley’s 
growing popularity is due to his infidelity. Between “ our 
ordinary infidels,’’ Carlile and Gibbon, for example, and the 
apostles there is a difference in kind! But “ faith in the 
invisible as the life and support of the visible”’ existed as 
strongly in Shelley as in any saint. 

The minds [of Gibbon, Hume and Voltaire] were essentially 

negative. But we are sure that if any one was conspicuous for 
believing with an intense and spiritual faith, whatever he did believe, 
and for wavering, carelessness, and indifference as to all beyond, 
Shelley was the man. Nay, more; whatever was positive in his 
mind, is an essential part of Christianity ; in all in which he had 
faith, a Christian must have faith ... But if his poetry is in- 
sufticient to plead for him, we may well despair of our own exertions. 
What, we would ask, could be more exquisite than the following 
verses ? 
A passage of eighteen stanzas, beginning “ All he lov’d, 
and moulded into thought,’’ and ending ‘“‘ Leave to its kindled 
lamps the spirit’s awful night,”’ concludes the article, which 
is of considerable importance in the history of Shelley’s 
after-fame. 


An interesting date in the history of sociology is marked 
by the appearance of an article on ‘‘ Oikology,” in support 
of an article in the Quarterly Review, controverting the hithero 
accepted opinion that the consolidation of small farms and 
the enclosing of commons was for the benefit of the community 
at large and the peasant in particular. The writer in THE 
ATHEN2UM explicitly states that the Quarterly article was 
the first that had appeared on the other side; he regards 
the Quarterly reviewer's case as proved by his array of 
convincing poor-law statistics, and proceeds to point out 
the tremendous dangers of regarding political economy 
(‘* Oikology’’) as an exact science. 
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Science 
SURGICAL GRAFTS 


E are not accustomed to think of the parts of 
UW the human body as interchangeable, yet there 
are, theoretically, but few limits to the possi- 
bilities of transplantation. In practice the limits are 
definite, though slowly widening, and they are determined 
chiefly by technical difficulties. The surgical graft or 
transplantation in its simplest form was referred to in 
these columns on August 22, when the insertion of pieces of 
rib cartilage under the skin of the face was described. 
For this but little technical skill is needed. For many 
years another simple form of graft, the skin graft, has 
been used to cover any large area of the body which had 
been denuded of skin by some such accident as burning. 
The skin to be used in the graft was not necessarily taken 
from another part of the same individual; it might be 
the skin of a frog, the foreskin of a baby, or the skin from 
the arm or leg of an adult friend. But none of these 
sources of skin could be relied upon to give successful 
results. If frog-skin were used, it was at best a few 
cells that survived; these formed small islands of new 
skin on the raw area. and then spread in all directions 
until they coalesced and covered the whole surface. If 
the skin of another person were used, whether taken as 
a very thin shaving from the surface or in its whole thick- 
ness, failure was sometimes complete: for it was not 
realized until very recently that not only are the bloods 
of some people incompatible, but their other tissues also, 
so that the giver and receiver of the graft must be of the 
same or compatible blood groups. For this reason it is 
now the usual practice to take all grafts from the patient 
himself unless there is some very good reason why this 
should not be done. 

Next to skin grafts, the commonest form of transplanta- 
tion now in use is that of pieces of bone to supply deficien- 
cies in the skeleton. Bone is easily obtained, since the 
small bone of the leg, the fibula, has ceased, in the process 
of evolution, to have much functional importance, the 
weight of the body being transmitted through the larger 
bone, the tibia, so that a long piece of the shaft of the fibula 
can be taken out and made to supply part of the shaft 
of the bone of the upper arm or of one of the bones of 
the forearm. Sometimes a smaller gap in a bone is 
bridged by cutting a strip of. bone from the upper fragment 
and sliding it along, so that its upper end comes to rest 
where its lower end was, and its lower end ina slot prepared 
for it on the lower fragment, where it is fixed in position 
with a silver wire, a steel screw, an ivory screw, or even 
with a screw made of the patient’s own bone. Small 
circular saws driven by electricity have been devised for 
bone-cutting, and a wide field has been opened up for 
ingenious carpentry. It was formerly supposed that 
bony deficiencies might be induced to heal over by putting 
in some other substance, such as ivory or prepared sheep’s 
bone, to act as a scaffolding on which new bone might 
be laid down by the bone-forming tissues ; but it has become 
quite clear that there is no <caffolding so satisfactory 
as the patient’s own bone, and this is now nearly always 
used. War wounds produced a large number of men 
with deficiencies in their lower jaws, and an immense 
amount of patient ingenuity has been expended on the 
problem of how to restore such jaws to usefulness. The 
masticatory muscles are extr mely strong, and the graft 
must be correspondingly solid. it is in addition essential 
for the successful consolidation of the bone graft that the 
jaw should be completely immobilized for several weeks. 
No jaw can be grafted therefore until the dental mechanic 
has fitted metal plates on to upper and lower jaws, so 
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that they can be firmly screwed together, after which th 
patient is condemned for a long time to suck up thro ‘ 
a tube a diet consisting only of fluids. Of many expedi 
that have been tried for constructing a new and efficient 
jaw probably the best is that where the edge of the tg 
bone is taken, since it combines strength with a natunnl 
curvature resembling that of the jaw. Many a aa 
to-day is enjoying his food with the assistance of his sg 

Another ingenious graft that has been employed “ 
designed to give a man control over a glass eye Saas 
as complete as that over a real eye. A lump of rib 
cartilage is transplanted into the back of the orbit in 
such a position that it is gripped by the muscles formerly 
attached to the eyeball, and the lining of the orbit is allowed 
to heal over it. The cartilage is then found to be freely 
movable, and the movements are transmitted to a glass 
eye fitted over it so perfectly that the deception is mmetimes 
difficult to detect. 

A large gap in the course of an important nerve has 
Occasionally been bridged by a piece from another less 
Important nerve with subsequent recovery, but good 
results are very difficult to attain. 

All the grafts hitherto described have been single-tissue 
grafts, but structures containing more than one kind of 
tissue have also been transplanted. These have consisted 
usually of entire fingers. If a man has lost the right 
thumb his right hand is rendered almost useless, but 
the ring or middle finger of the left hand can, relatively 
speaking, be spared without much impairing the usefulness 
of that hand. A finger of the left hand has accordingly 
been grafted into the position of the right thumb: this 
involves the transplantation of several kinds of tissue— 
skin, bones, joints, and tendons— but the technical diff- 
culties of this process have been overcome and an actually 
movable thumb-finger obtained. | The operation is carried 
out in two stages, the patient between the operations 
having his hands joined together while the finger is acquiring 
its blood supply in the new situation. 

Further developments of surgical grafts may be expected, 
but in what precise direction it is hard to tell. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that a small organ, such as a 
kidney, may be one day transplanted from one person to 
another, but the technical difficulty of obtaining an 
accurate joining of the blood vessels, which in such a case 
would be an essential condition of success, would be very 
great. It would be unsafe to prophesy that modern 
surgery will never rival the miracle performed by St. 
Damian and St. Cosmas, who, when a man was dying 
from gangrene of the leg, cut off the diseased member 
and replaced it by the healthy, though black, leg of a 
Moor who conveniently chanced to die in the vicinity. K; 


On September 16, 17 and 18 the James Watt Centenary 
will be celebrated in Birmingham. A great gathering of 
engineers from all parts of the world is expected. It is 
proposed to endow a Professorship of Engineering, to be 
known as the James Watt Chair, at the University of 
Birmingham, and to erect a James Watt memoria! building, 
to serve as an engineering museum. The building would 
also serve as a meeting-place and library for scientific and 
friendly societies. During the commemoration lectures will 
be delivered on the application of science to industry, and 
visits will be paid to the Watt engines in the neighbourhood 
of Birmingham. A Degree Congregation will also be held 
at the University of Birmingham, and various visits and 
excursions are arranged for, James Watt removed to 
Birmingham in 1774, when he was 38 years of age. The 
powerful partnership of Boulton and Watt lasted from 1775 
to 1800, but it was the first ten years that saw Watts most 
brilliant work. It was early in 1777 that Watt visited 
Ccrnwall in connection with the Chacewater engine, and 
for several years Watt and Boulton found their best market 
in Cornwall, 
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Fine Arts 


EXPLORATIONS AT TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE 


a 


R. HOLMES is so active a Director of the National 
M Gallery that one is obliged to be continually 
visiting it, if only to keep pace with his demonstra- 
tions. Every time one returns to find new arrangements 
of the pictures already exhibited, new rooms opened (or 
closed), new experiments in the decoration of the walls. 
It is in this last direction that Mr. Holmes’s originality and 
good sense are most conspicuous. He may be ultimately 
forgiven, but I shall be surprised if he is not violently 
attacked, for he has committed the sin against the British 
genius—he has been logical. No doubt he has been rash. 
He has assumed as axiomatic that the decorations of the 
Gallery should be contrived rather to show the pictures as 
perfectly as possible than to give the visitor the idea that 
he is visiting a millionaire or a fashionable hotel. He has 
the. proceeded to consider how, in spite of the structural 
deficiencies of the galleries, he can effect this purpose. 
Next he seems to have made a very original observation, 
and one which escaped the notice of the builders of the 
Gallery and all previous Directors, namely, that one 
cannot see pictures in the dark. 

This discovery must have given him great perplexity, 
since the majority of old masters have a prevailing richness 
and warmth of tone which tends to look hot and gummy 
on a pale wall: they have, too, a mass and solidity which 
almost demands the support of some full deep-toned 
background. It was all very well for Mr. Holmes to put 
the Primitives on a white wall—the Primitives, with their 
cool, unemphatic washes of tempera, can stand a light 
ground almost as well as water-colour drawings ; but when 
one comes to Turner’s early brown landscapes, to Crome’s 
rich harmonies, and Gainsborough’s blue-green and brown 
glooms, the problem is far more difficult. A grey of some 
kind suggests itself as the most likely solution ; but what 
sort of grey and how to get it? If it reflects enough light 
to enable one to see the pictures, it will be probably too 
bodiless, too chalky and too cold to support their warm 
density. The problem is how to obtain a light grey which 
shall have body to support the pictures, atmosphere to 
recede, and warmth so as not to contrast too violently. 
Mr. Holmes found the Gallery walls already covered with 
a vulgar embossed design in Lincrusta Walton or some 
other commercial atrocity. He has had the wit actually 
to turn this to account. By covering it thickly enough 
with distemper he has made the design count no longer as 
pattern, but as a mere irregular break of the surface. 
Finally, he has made various experiments in still further 
breaking the colour by playing one colour over another, 
and obtaining his final grey by optical mixture. 

To my eye, nearly all of these experiments are more or 
less successful, but perhaps the most remarkable discovery 
of all is to be seen in the room devoted mainly to English 
landscape at the end of the long gallery of British portraits. 
Here Mr. Holmes has first painted the walls a dirty pink, 
over which he has washed a greenish drab tint, leaving 
spots of the underlying pink at irregular intervals all over 
the wall. Both colours are rather unpleasant in themselves, 
and I can well imagine that many visitors, at first sight of 
this spotted surface of ordinary distemper, feel that it is 
unworthy of the nation’s picture gallery, and perhaps 
compare it unfavourably with the red silk brocades and 
gilt mouldings with which our more opulent picture-dealers 
from time to time beguile us. To those who feel thus 


* The first article appeared in THE ATHEN#UM for April 18. 
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I would recommend a simple experiment. Let them enter 
the room with the firm resolve to look at the pictures, and 
not at the wall. They will then find that the grey produced 
by the optical mixture of these ugly colours is the most 
perfect background : at once solid, retiring (atmospheric), 
luminous and warm. Certainly I have not seen Turner’s 
“Winter Morning” look so like a masterpiece since the 
days of my youth, when my enthusiasm made me think 
it was one. Crome’s ‘‘ Mousehold Heath” looks more 
imposing than ever. I wish his ‘‘ Slate Quarries”’ were 
here, by the by. But there is not a picture in the room 
but looks better than it ever did before. 

The small, newly opened British room where the Arthur 
Studd bequest is now shown is more problematical. Here 
the mixture is of a kind of pink terra-cotta with gold spots. 
The optical mixture is not so complete—I fancy a greenish- 
yellow paint instead of gold would improve this—and the 
room is not so light, but it certainly has the effect of helping 
to make some mediocre pictures look rather like good ones. 
No doubt Mr. Sargent has rarely done anything so good as 
his ‘‘ Lord Ribblesdale,”’ but still it is a surprise to see it 
wear the air of the traditional eighteenth-century portrait. 
Perhaps this rather sumptuous background damages the 
late Mr. Arthur Studd’s Whistlers; certainly I found it 
impossible to raise more than a faint echo of the emotions 
I once felt forthem. The ‘‘ River Nocturne ”’ is, of course, 
exquisite. It is by a master of technique who took the 
trouble to elaborate a perfect expression of his narrow and 
decadent sensibility—I use the term precisely, and not 
abusively—but one who seems never to have had a glimpse 
of the greater possibilities and the more arduous problems 
of art. In the ‘‘ Lady with a Fan” those problems were 
insistent, and Whistler pays the penalty for having shirked 
them. Every time one revisits it, it seems a little thinner 
and more superficial. It becomes the record of the 
sentiment of a period—a sentiment too flimsy or too feebly 
grasped to have inspired the artist to the creation of any 
definite formal construction. Like the ‘‘ Derby Day” 
opposite to it, it is illustration—illustration no doubt by a 
man of delicate taste, which Frith, to do him justice, 
never dreamed of becoming, but illustration none the less. 
And like all illustration it dates. 

Frederick Walker’s ‘‘ Plough’ hangs in this room. It 
is not much good trying to find a suitable place for this 
picture in the company of even respectable painters. It has 
the sentiment of a grocer’s almanac, and the quality of a 
chromolithograph. 

One retreats hurriedly from this abyss of British 
sentimentality to find a crowd round the newly acquired 
family group by Romney—with regard to which I seem to 
have heard some preposterously alluring sum of money 
mentioned. It shows how far the hypnotism of the public 
by dealers’ puffs and high prices will go that anyone should 
ever have taken this picture seriously. Whatever Romney’s 
intentions may have been, there is no sentimentality about 
this picture because, by reason of sheer ineptitude and 
incompetence, it expresses nothing whatever. The subject 
of the picture has in it the elements of unconscious comedy : 
the family have apparently been convoked to examine 
a portrait of one of them by Romney himself. The 
constrained poses and wry faces of the ladies and gentlemen 
seem to convey something of the awkwardness of the 
situation, where no one knows what to say and where each 
hopes that someone else will sacrifice themselves by an 
appreciation. 

It is said that this satisfies the long-felt want of a large 
composition by Romney in our national collection, which 
has hitherto had only single figures. Well, there will no 
longer be any excuse for not finding out how bad a painter 
and how much worse an artist Romney was. 

ROGER Fry. 
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DECORATION IN THE THEATRE 


Tae August number of the Monthly Chapbook (Poetry Book™ 
shop, Is. net) serves to remind us that Mr. Albert Rothenstein 
has returned from the war as Mr. Albert Rutherston. It 
further reminds us that he was responsible for the beautiful 
decoration of ‘‘ Androcles and the Lion” and others of the 
Granville Barker productions at the Savoy Theatre in the 
last years before the war. Itis to be hoped that Mr. Rutherston 
will soon be employed again in the decoration of plays. The 
limpid pinks and yellows in his work at the Savoy were 
delicious, and the same subtle charm emanates from the 
drawing on the cover of the Monthly Chapbook before us. 

The whole of this number is devoted to the text of 
Mr. Rutherston’s lecture on Decoration in the Art of the 
Theatre, delivered at Leeds University in February, 1915. 
As a contribution to the theory of zsthetics it is distinctly 
disappointing. The main theme is the necessity for unity 
of command in the decorative side of the theatre. The 
costumes, scenery, grouping and lighting must be the work of 
one designer. The theory, however divergent from accepted 
practice, is not a new one. It adds nothing to the pamphlet 
on ‘The Art of the Theatre’’ published some years 
ago by Mr. Gordon Craig, and the praise accorded to Miss Ellen 
Terry's gifted son is thus little more than partial payment 
of a debt. To the theatre in Germany Mr. Rutherston 
gives the credit for a seriousness and effort far ahead of our 
own, and he refers to the Théatre des Arts in Moscow as the 
finest theatre in Europe, “ unequalled in the distinction and 
completeness of its manner of production.’’ Presumably 
lest these tributes should be interpreted as evincing lack of 
patriotism, he is careful to apologize in the ‘‘ Foreword,” 
which seems to us a quite unnecessary precaution. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL BLUNDER 


THE HoNnourRABLE SOCIETY OF GRay’s INN are repainting 
the window-frames throughout the Inn. The traditional 
cream tint is being employed which—witness certain disastrous 
experiments in King’s Road, Chelsea—is the only possible 
colour for this type of fagade. Unfortunately, they are at the 
same time painting the stone ledges beneath the windows, 
an architectural blunder for which it is difficult to find an 
excuse. The habit of defacing seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century facades by painting the ledges and other stonework 
is regrettably common. Newcastle House in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields is completely spoiled in this manner. This type of 
front owes a considerable amount of its charm to the intelligent 
choice and handling of materials. The amiable colour quality 
of the old brick and the pleasing proportions of the window 
apertures render it a continually renewed pleasure to come 
upon an example reposing in shy retirement among the 
ponderous edifices of modern London. Many of them—such 
as New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, and Pump Court in the Temple 
—lead a sheltered and cloistered existence. The house in 
Neville’s Court, one of the oldest of the type, is completely 
hidden from the public view by an unnecessarily high palisade. 
Another perfect specimen is concealed literally in the back 
yard of a shop in the Fulham Road. But Bloomsbury, 
Westminster, Chelsea and other districts boast examples in 
public thoroughfares which refresh the Londoner in his daily 
peregrinations. There is no lack of sentimental appreciation 
of these houses, but apparently not enough to protect them 
against this unintelligent painting of the stone-work. 


Mr. C. H. Hawes has been appointed Assistant Director 
of the Metropolitan Museum of New York. Mr. Hawes 
was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and was for 
some years Professor of Anthropology at Dartmouth College, 
U.S.A. He has travelled much in the East, and has published 
a volume of studies in Oriental anthropology entitled, ‘‘ The 
Uttermost East,’’ and a volume describing archeological 
researches in Crete—‘‘ Crete, the Forerunner of Greece.” 

The Museum has been enriched by the late Alexander 
Cochrane, a trustee of the Museum, who bequeathed to it 
a portrait of Governor Sullivan by Gilbert Stuart and 
four paintings. The Museum has chosen two Monets of the 
later manner, ‘‘ Les Nymphéas: paysage d’eau,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Grand Canal, Venice’’; a characteristic Corot; and an 
unusual Renoir, ‘‘ On the Grand Canal,’’ in which he shows 
perceptibly the influence of Monet. 
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Music 
THE MUSICIAN IN THE THEATRE 


7X HE romantic play with incidental music is one 
ee $e of 
the most firmly rooted traditions of the En lish 
stage. Probably one of the reasons why aa 
has never established itself as securely in this china 
as it has on the Continent is because opera, when it was 
first imported from Italy, found a rival musico-dramatic 
art-form already in possession. It is “ The Tempest ” 
which set the model for most of the “ English operas ” 
of the past, even including Weber’s ‘“‘ Oberon,” As Mr 
Bayes says, “‘ You must ever interlard your plays with 
songs, ghosts and dances.’’ In the early years of the 
nineteenth century German romanticism was piled atop 
of our own, and it is from the pasticcios arranged b 
Bishop and others that the name of melodrama has come 
down to us in a sense hardly foreseen by the Italians who 
first coined it. 

From the Romantic movement dates the cult of 
Shakespeare in Germany, and in close connection with 
it the cult of incidental music to romantic plays, In 
England we may perhaps remember the name of a play 
but the music is sure to have been forgotten long ago : 
in Germany it is often the music alone that has preserved 
the memory of the drama which it accompanied. We 
associate ‘“‘ Kénig Thamos ”’ with Mozart rather than with 
Gebler, “‘ Rosamunde ”’ with Schubert, not with Helmine 
von Chezy, and, one might almost add, ‘“‘ Egmont” more 
with Beethoven than with Goethe. 

Within the last twenty-five years there has been a fair 
amount of music written by leading English composers 
to accompany plays, chiefly those of Shakespeare. But 
in almost all these cases, as far as one can learn, the 
musician has had to suffer some sort of disappointment. 
When Irving produced Tennyson’s “ Becket” it was 
the poet who paid for two rows of stalls which were 
removed to provide sufficient space for the orchestra 
which Stanford required ; and in this Tennyson showed 
not only generosity but common sense. Later composers 
have had less fortunate treatment. What a manager 
likes is to buy the music as if it was so many quires of 
paper, and consider himself at liberty to hack it about 
as he pleases. No doubt many musicians are difficult 
folk to deal with. They are apt to be obstinate and 
refuse to alter what they have written. The best 
composers too, at least in England, have as a rule very 
little knowledge of the theatre. It is hardly surprising 
that managers should prefer to give the work out to a 
hack bandmaster who ‘ knows the ropes,’ and who knows 
also that it is not to his interest to argue with his employer. 

Yet one must not speak too hardly of those actor- 
managers of the past. It was to their credit that they 
did make some sort of effort to get good music in their 
theatres, even if they mutilated it when they got it. They 
belonged to a generation that in musical matters was 
very ill-educated. In these days there exists a larger 
number of men who, without being professionally trained 
musicians, have a respect for the art and a certain 
intelligent understanding of it. But there is still room 
for more musical intelligence in the theatre. A certain 
feeling is beginning to grow up that the producer of a 
play should work in co-operation with the decorator, 
that the whole visual impression of a play should be 
consistent and unified. - The same ought to be expected 
of the auditory impression. The musician, too, should 
be regarded as a partner. 

Those who are not musicians hardly realize the value 
of music in giving unity toa design. To the great majority 
of people music is a thing vague and fluid, to be turned 
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on or off at a moment’s notice. Even in a song or an 
opera they think of the words as the constructive element, 
and the music as an uncontrolled expression of emotion. 
As a matter of fact it is the words that are uncertain 
and disruptive, the music that is precise and definitely 
ordered, for if it had no sense of form it would cease to 
be music. At the same time it is clear that in planning 
incidental music to a play the function of the music will 
most obviously be that of initiating trains of association. 
It will be listened to in a spirit more emotional than 
intellectual ; but those who are behind the scenes must 
be conscious of it as a logical piece of construction. 


The absolute certainty and precision of music as regards 
time can serve the most practical purposes of the stage 
in the management of movements or gestures that may 
have to be accurately co-ordinated. The old-fashioned 
actor wanted a tremolo to help him pump up his emotions. 
The actor who has had a musical training can use a piece 
of real music as an unerring guide to the sequence of his 
actions. But to secure this organic unity of music and 
action the musician must be a man of considerable 
technical skill and he must also be completely in the 
confidence of the actor or producer. The musician must 
be able and willing to pull his work about, to add three 
bars here or take ten out there according as the stage 
requires, and to take a pride in doing so with artistic 
ingenuity. This he can only do if the producer regards 
him as a collaborator, not as a slave. 


In this country practically all the young musicians 
who take up the study of composition are trained for the 
church rather than for the stage. The best type of man, 
if he is not a virtuoso on some particular instrument, 
cannot count on a stable source of income unless he 
becomes an organist. The theatre offers him no career 
worthy of his abilities. Yet there are many young men 
of great gifts who desire nothing so much as to be composers 
or conductors of dramatic music. Even if they were 
prepared to take the economic risks, there is little chance 
of their obtaining good work in the theatre, because the 
theatrical people want “‘ men of the theatre ’’ who have 
experience of the stage. The young musicians of this 
class have in many cases had the sort of technical training 
which makes them keen to grapple with new problems 
and ready to adapt themselves to unfamiliar conditions. 
Yet it seems absurd that such a man should be advised 
to play second fiddle in a pantomime band or walk on 
in a revue in order to gain “a practical knowledge of the 
stage.’’ Whether the solution of the problem is to be 
found in the music schools or in the theatres I cannot 
say. But it becomes more and more clear that English 
people are at last beginning to take a serious interest in 
opera, and that English musicians are wanting to get away 
from their organ-lofts. If the theatre would only offer 
the musician an honourable career there would certainly 
be no shortage of young musicians to enter upon it. 


Epwarp J. DENT. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS 


New or unfamiliar works continue to be a prominent 
feature of the Promenades, although last week gave us much 
that was of interest besides the novelties—Delius’s Piano 
Concerto, for instance, Franck’s Symphony, Ravel’s “‘ Valses 
Nobles,” and Dvorak’s ‘‘ Carneval’”’ Overture. The last 
two, by the way, were very inconsiderately tucked away 
into the fag-end of a Saturday-night performance; but of 
that more will be said in next week’s notice, when there will 
be fewer new works to claim attention. 


Of those heard last week, to take them in the order of 
performance, little need be said of D’Erlanger’s ‘“‘ Sursum 
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Corda,’ except that the sentiment is a commendable one 
and the intentions of the composer—reports of whose death, 
by the way, seem to have been greatly exaggerated—were no 
doubt excellent. Vastly more interesting was Mr. Goossens’s 
prelude ‘‘ Philip II.,’”’ heard for the first time on Wednesday, 
August 27. It stands at an altogether different level from 
the composer’s earlier work: he has forgone the antics 
and grimaces that have caused one so much irritation, and 
given us a piece of work of which it is at any rate impossible 
to complain that the ingenuity of style is merely a cloak to 
cover the lack of a real creative impulse. For the style of 
“Philip II.’ is a naked and austere style; it aims solely 
at the expression of an idea; and, like it or not, you cannot 
but feel that the composer is no longer playing to the 
gallery; he seems to be saying, quite simply, ‘‘ That is 
the story as I see it. Take it or leave it; I cannot put 
it in any other way to please you.’’ To say so much is 
not to acclaim the work a masterpiece; as a matter of fact, 
the writer felt that Mr. Goossens had not succeeded in 
expressing anything like all he was out to express. But 
if not in itself the achievement hoped for, it does at the 
least mark the turning-point at which that achievement 
can scarcely be longer a matter for doubt, if the composer 
continues to submit to the self-criticism and self-restraint 
of which this work gives evidence, and which his dangerous 
technical facility will always render imperative. 


Of Signor Casella’s ‘‘ Couvent sur l’Eau’’ one would prefer 
to say little until one hears it in the form in which it was 
written—i.e., as a comédie chorégraphique. As an orchestral 
suite it simply does not come off; it is not merely that the 
style is not homogeneous, but that the ideas do not hang 
together. One could trace no connection, for instance, 
between the Nocturne and the Pas des Vieilles Dames, or 
the Barcarolle and the Marche de Féte, or discern (to take a 
single movement on its own merits) why the rather laboured 
satire with which the Pas des Vieilles Dames opens should 
suddenly make way for a not very ingenious imitation of a 
musical box. The scoring as a whole is clever, but just not 
clever enough for a work of which cleverness is to be the 
dominant feature; the tunes, again, of which some critics 
have made a good deal, have not the sweetness or the freshness 
or the vigour that would compel one to enjoy ‘‘ Le Couvent 
sur l’Eau "’ purely as a piece of music and to overlook its 
artistic shortcomings. As a suite, in short, it is neither 
flesh nor fowl nor good red herring; one can only wait for 
it as a ballet in the hope that its angles may be softened in 
the light of the choregraphic context. 


Of George Butterworth’s ‘‘ Banks of Green Willow ’’ this 
is hardly the place to speak in detail; it was first performed 
over five years ago, and critics then did not fail to remark 
that in grasp of design and certainty of style it is an advance 
on all its composer had previously done. The appreciation 
is just; indeed, of the four works here discussed it is the 
only one that incontestably bears the hall-mark of genius, 
and one is grateful to Sir Henry Wood for having chosen 
it for performance. That does not prevent one, however, 
from wishing that he had performed it rather better whilst 
he was about it. The many directions as to change of tempo 
received insufficient attention; the climax was missed 
altogether, and the rhythmic entry of the violins at the 
agitato section (9/8 tempo) was sadly blurred. It is a great 
mistake to give inadequate preparation to so subtle a work 
just because of its technical ease and its deceptive simplicity 
of style. The audience did not seem any more at home 
with it than the conductor: it would perhaps have given 
them a clue if the programme, after stating that Butterworth 
rarely used actual folk-melodies, had added that this work 
was an exception, and that the two songs principally used 
in it—‘‘ Green Bushes ”’ and ‘‘ The Banks of Green Willow ’’— 
have for their theme betrayed or forsaken love, of which 
the willow is a common symbol in folk-lore. Probably 
many of the listeners were quite in the dark as to what the 
title meant, and would have welcomed a hint of the underlying 
idea. It should be added that there would appear to be a 
rather serious error in the printed score; it is, however, not 
one that a conductor would care to correct without 
confirmation, though he might well be suspicious of it. 


R. O. M. 
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Drama 
GRIP 


HEN a play is poorly constructed, undistinguished 

W in diction, conventional in character-drawing, 
devoid of beauty, and morally a fake, one might 

conclude that it is a bad play. The conclusion may be 
wrong. For there is another quality that can exist 
independent of all the above, and win the dramatist a 
triumph of a sort: grip. ‘‘ The Voice from the Minaret ”’ 
grips. In retrospect, it seems a mass of falseness and 
vulgarity. But during the performance one was held, 
from first to last, and got hot and heady and throaty, 
and gave little gasps and starts, and reacted as the author 
intended. What is this quality of grip? An answer to 
the question can be given, but it is a humiliating answer, 
so let us postpone it for a moment, and glance at the play. 

The prologue transports us to the inevitable East. 
Two lovers are in Damascus and have hired a costly 
sitting-room that overlooks the city. They are living in 
sin. The woman—Lady Caryll—has left her brutal 
husband : she is reckless, passionate. The man—Andrew 
Fabian—is passionate, but not reckless, and he likes 
religion. While they dally and quarrel the Muezzin 
appears on the minaret close by and extends his arms 
to make the evening call to prayer. It is surely a unique 
gesture for a Muezzin. The call to prayer is, throughout 
Islam, given with the arms bent, not extended, and Mr, 
Hichens knows this better than most of us. However, 
the Muezzin extends his arms towards the auditorium of 
the Globe Theatre, Fabian imitates him, and Lady Caryll, 
seeing that her amorous wiles are broken, slinks from the 
room in despair, sobbing as she goes. The theme has 
been set: guilty love will contend with religion, and will 
be defeated, but not too easily. 

In Act I. the strife recommences, and with it one’s 
excitement. Fabian has become a clergyman, and a strange 
lady has been seen at the evening service in his church—a 
lady with such sables and eyes: both might have come 
straight from Paris. Who is she but Lady Caryll and 
when the rest of his household have gone to bed, and a 
storm as loud as King Lear’s is howling outside, she 
rings at the vicarage bell and he lets her in. Méme jeu. 
But he retains his purity, owing partly to the influence 
of his father confessor, partly to his love for a pure young 
girl, and partly to a picture of Damascus which he had 
hung upon the wall that very morning. He can always 
turn to it and remember how the Muezzin stretched out 
his arms, and in the end he dismisses Lady Caryll into 
the storm. He promises though to call upon her at the 
hotel ; she now lives with her husband, but she will be 
alone to-morrow. Act II. grips from start to finish. The 
husband (Mr. Norman McKinnel) has arrived earlier 
than was expected, and in a long, clever, gruesome 
examination he drags part of the truth from his wife, and 
the rest from Fabian. The lovers are detected. Their 
sin has found them out. But so has the voice from the 
Minaret. Even in Lady Caryll conscience has awoken, 
and she leaves the hotel not with Fabian, but with the 
Father Confessor. In the third act the triumph of religion 
is confirmed. The husband, about to die, determines to 
complete his revenge and bring the couple into the Courts. 
More and more sinister does Mr. McKinnel grow, queerer 
and queerer the devices to which he is put, but in the 
end he has one of his bad illnesses. He becomes the 
shape of a sack, his head falls forward, and he says: 
“Fabian .. . stay with me . . . I am not good enough 
to go alone into the dark . . . into the dark . . . into 
the dark .. .” Religion has won, all along the line. 

Now, the inferiority of all this need scarcely be pressed 
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Poor construction: the third act has no connection with 
its predecessor, and fresh apparatus has to be rigged up 
to work it. Undistinguished diction: when Lady Caryll 
would be lyrical about Damascus, the best she can say 
is “ City of a dream. Ohcity!’’ Conventional character. 
drawing: all the people are types—erring wife, tempted 
hero, wicked husband, sympathetic old priest, etc. And 
falsity of atmosphere. To some of us this seems the 
worst inferiority of all. The insincerity that pervades 
so much of Mr. Hichens’ work fills every crevice of his 
latest play. It is chiefly a moral insincerity : he professes 
to loathe adultery, and yet he seldom touches anything 
else. He pretends to exalt religion, but he conceives of 
it merely as an anti-aphrodisiac. Barrowsful of religion 
are wheeled over the stage, sometimes out of a mosque, 
sometimes out of a church, and the characters are urged 
to take a little. When they do, it injures neither their 
complexions nor prospects. Lady Caryll looks sweeter 
than ever after repentance, and her frock, though of 
grey, is perfectly cut. Fabian loses his Damascus sitting- 
room, but succeeds as a preacher : his churches are thronged, 
and with beautiful women, too, and the lines on his face 
only make him more interesting. Worldliness is every- 
where for Mr. Hichens, even in Heaven. Everywhere is 
expense, eminence, fashion, servants, furs, until the Voice 
from the Minaret and the Voice from the Box Office blend 
into one. This trick of faking up the physical to imitate 
the spiritual is characteristic of another popular writer— 
Mrs. Elinor Glyn. Mr. Hichens goes out of his way to 
make fun of Mrs. Glyn. Why should he do this when 
their aims are so similar? She has pursued sin quite 
as relentlessly as he has,and through even more editions, 

Nevertheless, the play grips—at least it gripped me. 
Here was neither truth nor beauty, yet one attended. 
It was a triumph for Mr. Hichens, but was it not the 
triumph of the orator who again persuades his audience 
to love the lowest when they see it, and successfully 
appeals to the alloy that lies mixed in us all? One little 
defeat the more for human nature : that is the real outcome 
of such a triumph, and some of us would sooner forgo it. 
Grip is an uncommon quality, as critics know, but it is 
only a great quality when it calls attention to something 
great. In itself it is worthless, no more admirable than 
button-holing, and as soon as the pressure is off one’s 
windpipe, one realizes this, and experiences a feeling of 
humiliation. ‘‘He got me too,” one will say in the 
weeks to come when from every hoarding the Muezzin 
stretches out his arms to the British Public. ‘I, too, 
was choked by that which is not, either in earth or heaven.’ ’ 
For one was held not only in the last two acts, which 
were dominated by the formidable genius of Mr. McKinnel, 
but also in the earlier part—feebly administered by Mr. 
Arthur Wontner and Miss Marie L%hr. The grip remains 
even when the acting is weak. The play’s evidently the 
thing. But it is scarcely one’s conscience that it caught ! 


THE INCORPORATED STAGE SocIETY will open their twenty- 
first season with the production of ‘‘ Napoleon,” a play in 
four acts by Herbert Trench (see ATHENZUM, July 11, p.584). 
During the season five productions will be given, full details 
of which will be announced later. Application for membership 
should be made to the Secretary of the Society at Dudley 
House, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


Tue recent death of Mr. Weedon Grossmith has created 
a fresh demand for the well-known book by him and his 
brother George Grossmith, ‘The Diary of a Nobody.’ 
Originally published some thirty’ years ago, this book has 
achieved an enviable place of its own in current literature. 
Messrs. J. W. Arrowsmith are about to include it in their 
series of two-shilling reprints, and are also preparing for issue 
during the coming autumn a library edition, which will 
contain a memoir of the brothers by Mr. B. W Findon, and 
probably one or two unpublished photographs. 
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Correspondence 


SUPPRESSED PASSAGES IN WALPOLE’S LETTERS 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZuM. 


Sir,—Mr. Paget Toynbee begs the question. To my 
protest against the suppression of certain passages in 
Mrs. Toynbee’s edition of Horace Walpole’s Letters, he replies 
that these passages were not suppressed without careful 
consideration. I have no doubt whatever that great care was 
used; but that is not the point at issue. What I complain of 
is simply the fact that the passages were suppressed. When 
Mr. Toynbee adds that the passages in question are still 
preserved—"* deposited under sealed cover in the Bodleian,” 
where they will be ‘‘ available to any future editor of the 
letters at the discretion of the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press,” he seems to me to be adding insult to injury. Nobody 
can know better than he that, after the work which he and 
Mrs. Toynbee have spent upon the present edition, a “‘ future 
editor of the letters ’’ must be, for generations to come, a sheer 
impossibility. If a surgeon were charged with having made 
an unnecessary amputation and were to answer that after all 
the limb was still in existence, carefully preserved, under a 
sealed cover, and that, if need arose, it might be sown on 
again, by another surgeon, at a future date, the patient's 
friends would hardly feel that the reply was reassuring. 

The principle at stake is surely an important one. Is it a 
part of the duties of an editor to remove from the knowledge 
of the public such portions of his author’s work as he thinks 
fit? I find it difficult to believe that it is. The argument 
against such suppressions is of the same nature as that against 
all forms of censorship in general. Though in any particular 
instance it is theoretically possible that the suppression may 
be justifiable, yet, since in practice there is no certain means 
of discriminating between suppressions which are justifiable 
and those which are not, the only safe rule is to suppress 
nothing—-to withhold from the public neither the risk of 
damage nor the opportunity of improvement. It is, moreover, 
extremely hard to see what good purpose is served by the 
deletion of passages which, in the opinion of individual editors, 
are indecent. If from the whole of existing literature every- 
thing that might offend the most susceptible had been already 
removed, then, no doubt, to attempt to maintain that vigorous 
standard would have been at any rate a comprehensible policy. 
But this is very far from being the case. Literature is in- 
undated with improprieties and grossnesses of every kind ; 
the mischief—if mischief there be—has been done already. 
It is too late to be prudish: Catullus, Rabelais, and a hundred 
others stare us in the face ; the horse has gone, and no locking 
of the stable door will bring him back again. 

Apart from the general question, however, my faith in 
Mr. Toynbee’s judgment in this particular instance has been 
rudely shaken by one statement in his letter. The excised 
passages in Walpole may, he says, be compared to “ the 
grossest of the avowals contained in the unexpurgated editions 
of Rousseau’s ‘ Confessions.’’’ We are left to draw the truly 
astonishing inference that, if Mr. Toynbee had been the 
original editor of Rousseau’s ‘‘ Confessions,’’ he would have 
“ expurgated "’ them, too. If the cases are really parallel— 
if the case for the complete publication of Walpele’s Letters 
is indeed as strong as that for the complete publication of the 


‘‘ Confessions ’’—then it does seem impossible to resist the 
conclusion that a grave error has been committed. 
I am, Sir, 


August 31, 1919. Yours, &c., 
1 A 
SHAKESPEARIAN PRODUCTION 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 

Sir,—Describing the method of staging “Henry IV, 
Part 1.,’’ Mr. A. P. D. Penrose tells us in the course of his 
capital account: ‘‘ The stage was divided into three parts, 
a device invented in order to mark the difference between the 
three plots.” 

Revived, not  invented.’’ The device was used in the 
early days of the French stage, during the sixteenth century. 
See ‘‘ Bibliophile ’’ Jacob in his history of the theatre in 
France. Your obedient servant, 

NAMPORT Key. 
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ON READING 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—I have a reputation for being a wide and methodical 
reader, and therefore venture a few suggestions to J. A. H. 
(see ATHENZUM, August 22, p. 791). 

When I was at school (about half a century ago) my master 
recommended two ways of reading to run concurrently : 
to read much, in the sure hope that some would stick; to 
make one’s own every paragraph before passing on. The 
first I soon discarded as worthless dissipation. The ability 
for the other I acquired with some perseverance, and always 
apply it to certain books—any which seem to be “‘ the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life.”” As an instance, some twenty 
years ago an excellent book on literary criticism was published. 
I have read that book at regular intervals of four months 
since I first made its acquaintance. The principles it teaches 
are now my own. 

By all means have several books in hand simultaneously, 
but the subject-matter should be varied. Life is made up 
of different strands. The mental habit of weaving those 
strands which others have spun is healthful, pleasing, and 
productive of much good. As with your correspondent, all 
but a bare margin of my time is occupied in “ getting a 
living,’’ and most of my literary friends are dead—many have 
lain in their graves centuries. They, however, remain friends 
indeed. I have a collection of about seven hundred volumes 
and access to several London libraries. My equipment is 
good, and the small talents I possess are daily stimulated by 
contact with our “ Inaccessible Heritage.” 

A few general remarks on my method with THE ATHENZUM 
may be helpful to J. A. H. Friday is set aside to its con- 
sideration. The articles are read rapidly out of doors, and 
marked in pencil with one, two or three crosses. One means 
worth re-reading ; two, worth special attention; three, that 
the contents must be added to my own heap of knowledge at 
all costs. At the same time a small pencil dot in the margin 
marks a happy phrase, a date to be remembered, information 
of unusual interest. The journals are then placed on the 
corner of my study table, and few evenings pass without some 
revision. A slip of coloured paper conspicuously placed 
shows instantly where revision stopped. 

Reading may be for pleasure or profit, but, aiming at the 
latter, the former arises without effort. The actual pleasure 
is in the act of acquiring fresh knowledge. A truth at the 
back of one’s mind is a valuable asset, but while it is flashing 
across the mind it is a superb gem. A well-pointed, soft 
lead pencil is a great aid to reading. Try to appreciate the 
fact that creative literature reflects the customs and habits 
of the age that saw its birth. No really great writer’s work is 
his alone. There are three important elements—the personal, 
the thoughts of his predecessors, the influences of his times. 
By practice these may be separated with facility, adding 
relish to mere reading. Every morning at some convenient 
hour recall as much as possible of the work done overnight. 
Reading as a hobby is unthinkable to a serious man; it is 
one of the high roads to culture, the other two being travel and 
social intercourse. 

Yours, etc., A. TD. Ss 
Netteswell. 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 

Sir,—The letter ‘‘ On Reading’’ which appeared in your 
issue of August 22 dealt with a subject about which I am 
much interested. I fear, however, that a discussion as to 
how and what to read would be interminable, and for the 
most part unproductive of much good. Those most perplexed 
as to what to eat are usually dyspeptic, and I consider it quite 
safe to trust and gratify a good healthy intellectual appetite. 
It is what most great men have always done. 

My own position is as follows. I believe in the stimulating 
effect of systematic study of a definite period or branch 
of knowledge, and once the decision has been reached that 
a given study or period is good for me and meets a require- 
ment of my nature, I try to avoid, during such times as I 
have allotted to this study, all distracting interests. 

On the other hand, I believe that random reading according 
to one’s fancy keeps the mind open, and frequently introduces 


us to new and delightful pastures which would otherwise 
have been missed. 
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During such times, then, as I have consecrated to special 
study I avoid all derailment, but at week-ends and during 
all holidays I read exactly what I fancy, often feeling fresher 
on Monday for the change, and incidentally having found 
unexpected light on my special study in unexpected quarters. 

It appears to me that one’s temperament gives a unity, 
and perhaps the highest unity and system, to one’s reading, 
and that Rousseau, Hazlitt, Plato, Logic, Theology and 
Poetry all become so many diverse sources from which we 
extract a common nutriment for our real selves. 

Shelley compares life to a dome of many-coloured glass 
staining the white radiance of eternity. The process I have 
referred to seems to me to be a re-collecting of these broken 
rays into a pure white light, so that ultimately we find life 
becoming more of a piece each day and feel nearer to the 
great unknown. 

So far, then, as your correspondent J. A. H. is not aiming 
at the mastery of a given subject or period, I consider he is 
wise in changing his subject as frequently as he wishes. 
What we lose in intension we gain in extension. 

Yours, etc., H. CROSSLEY. 

Chetham’s Library, Manchester. 


SONNETS 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN#UM. 


S1r,— With reference to the letter of Mr. N. H. Romanes 
(ATHEN2ZUM, August 22, p. 792), inquiring whether sonnets 
without a break between the octave and sestet should be 
dismissed as “‘ merely fourteen-lined poems,” would you 
permit me to state that although the early Italian poets, 
including Petrarch and Dante, invariably made a pause or 
break at the end of the octave, many excellent English 
sonnets have been written in which the break has beenignored ? 
Of these we may mention Milton’s most famous sonnet 
beginning, ‘‘ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose 
bones,” and _ Rossetti’s almost equally famous, “A 
Venetian Pastoral’’; Sir Walter Raleigh’s ‘‘ Methought I 
saw the grave where Laura lay,” and Coleridge’s ‘‘ Fancy 
In Nubibus’’; Tennyson Turner’s ‘“ Lattice at Sunrise”’ 
and ‘‘Letty’s Globe”’; 
‘‘ Political Greatness ’’ ; Swinburne’s sonnets on “ John Ford ”’ 
and ‘“‘ The Death of Robert Browning’’; Byron’s “ Lake 
Leman,’’ and Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s well-known sonnet 
entitled ‘‘ The Sublime.” 

I am, etc., 

15, Cambridge Street, SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 

Hyde Park, W. 


To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—Your correspondent is right in saying that a sonnet 
cannot be disqualified as such merely by wanting the break 
between the octave and the sestet. A sonnet need not have 
octave and sestet at all; Shakespeare’s are composed of 
three quatrains and a terminal couplet. Mr. Scarborough 
probably uses the Miltonic form, which is based on the 
Petrarcan, in being composed of octave and sestet, but ignoring 
the break. The sonnet is therefore continuous, not, as in 
the Petrarcan form, antiphonal—a kind of problem and 
solution, question and answer. The Petrarcan sonnet is 
perhaps the most beautiful, but it is more rigid, and not 
suited to every subject. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. D. Hit. 


/ 
MR. SAINTSBURY AND THE ABBE ST. REAL 
To the Editor of THE ATHENUM. 

Sir,—Mr. George Saintsbury’s ‘‘ History of the French 
Novel’”’ is certainly the best work on the subject in the 
English language, and is also equal in merit to any in the 
French. In Vol. I. (from the beginning to 1800), however, 
there is not the slightest allusion to a famous seventeenth- 
century master of French fiction, the Abbé St. Réal. As 
every serious student of international dramatic literature 
knows, he “‘ supplied ’’ plots to three of the greatest masters 
of the English, German, and Italian stages, viz., Otway, 
Schiller and Alfieri. ‘‘ The Abbé St. Réal,’’ Carlyle remarks 
in his ‘‘ Life of Schiller,’ “‘ was a dexterous artist in that half 
llicit species of composition, the historic novel ... . and, 


Shelley’s ‘‘ Ozymandias” and, 
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by filling up according to his fancy what historians had only 
sketched to him, by amplifying, beautifying, suppressing 
and arranging, he worked the whole into a striking little 
narrative, distinguished by all the symmetry, the sparklin 
graces, the vigorous description, and keen thought, which 
characterize his other writings.’’ Surely Mr. Saintsbury 
does not consider St. Réal a real historian? His “ conjura: 
tions ’’ are no more histories than the ‘‘ Waverley” novels 
or the many works of fiction published under the name] of 
Alexandre Dumas Pére. 
Yours faithfully, 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


MISS CORELLI AND SIR ARTHUR YAPP 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


Dear Sir,—Sir Arthur Yapp has been away out of the 
country, and is still out of town. In his absence, my attention 
has been drawn to the review in THE ATHEN®Um of July 25 
of Miss Marie Corelli’s book. I think I should give you 
details of the position. . 

Miss Marie Corelli was accused, and afterwards convicted 
of food hoarding. Sir Arthur Yapp at the time was at the 
Ministry of Food, and received a series of frantic appeals 
urging him, out of gratitude for things she had done for 
the Y.M.C.A., to prevent proceedings being taken against 
her. At a previous campaign on behalf of Y.M.C.A. funds 
in Stratford-on-Avon, Miss Corelli had given generous help 
to the Y.M.C.A. 

Sir Arthur Yapp had no power to stay proceedings, anyhow ; 
and I remember discussing the matter with him at the time. 
Even if he had had the power to do so, he would not have 
felt it to be right to make any such attempt. 

Believe me Yours faithfully, 
George Williams House, F. J. CHAMBERLAIN. 
13, Russell Square, W.C.1, 
August 28, 1919. 


LONDON POSTERS 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


S1r,—Your correspondent A.M. is not quite accurate in 
attributing the Russian Ballet poster to Picasso. The figure, 
which is by Picasso, was not drawn for the poster, but pitch 
forked into it. The lettering is not by him, neither is the 
arrangement. In a word, this is not a Picasso. 

But I wish you could induce A. M. to tell us more about 
posters. We are always talking about popular art—an art 
that shall exist outside museums and galleries. Well, if such 
an art there is to be, it must consist of posters and suchlike, 
not of chapbooks and morris-dances and folk-songs and arts 
and crafts in the open. Nothing could be more helpful to 
enthusiasts for popular art than intelligent criticism of posters. 
Only, unluckily, most of us, professional critics, know next to 
nothing about them. 

Yours faithfully, CLive BELL. 


THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN2UM. 


S1r,—On, seeing recently the letters about the Four-Text 
Hamlet and the Shakespeare Society in THE ATHENZUM 
for 1906-7, wherein ‘‘ the Shakespeare Press ’’ say they will 
be happy to discharge at sight the subscriptions, I wrote to 
them, June 30, 1919, asking for a refund of the ten and a 
half dollars personally sent their Clerk of Publications in 
May, 1891, and for which I hold his receipt. 

They have not acknowledged this letter, and the Post Office 
has not returned it to me; in this repeating the history of 
various similar letters in the past sent to the Society's 
officers by title and by name, as I occasionally learned who 
they were. 

It looks as if the virtuous indignation of ‘“‘ the Shakespeare 
Press’’ was only bluff, and that E. W. B. Nicholson's 
specification of their honesty was and is justified. 

Truly yours, 
J. Davis Barnett, LL.D., Curator. 

Western University, 

London, Canada, 
August 1, 1919. 
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SAMUEL BUTLER 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


Sir,—The attempt to crush Samuel Butler with the co- 
operation of German editors revealed the fact that he was 
the only writer capable of furnishing a genuine biography 
of Darwin. He could have proved that the ‘‘ Modern 
Aristotle’ of Haeckel and Huxley added no single idea or 
authentic fact to the French and German speculations which 
he merely ridiculed, until frankly adopting the authority 
of Haeckel in his ‘‘ Descent of Man.’’ On the authority of 
Haeckel he was first classed as a scientist, and his Berlin 
honours enabled Huxley to insist that ‘‘ German science, 
especially in biology, now takes the lead of the world.” 
Thereon Lord Kelvin added the authority of Helmholtz, and 
«dined alone with Huxley ”’ to establish the rigid censorship 
which followed on a simulacrum of antagonism. While the 
monuments of Paris smoked, Darwin issued, as an avowed 
paraphrase of Haeckel, his candid “‘ Descent of Man.”’ 

The importance of Butler is in the fact that, as an arrant 
sceptic, he could not be dismissed as inevitably dishonest in 
argument, and therefore negligible. Every authority from 
Lamarck to Goodsir and Owen being evaded on this pretext, 
Darwin’s avowed ‘‘ only talent of a good business head,”’ 
even with consultation of the highest legal authorities, could 
suggest no decent pretexts for evasion. Such sneers as 
“4 feather-bed to catch a falling Christian ’’ were inapplicable, 
and there was no virtue in the assumption that his opponent 
was ‘‘ crammed to the throat by Owen.”’ ‘“‘ Ungentlemanly ”’ 
was the final subterfuge discovered, after repeated trials. 
The death of Haeckel, as the leader of the Berlin intellectuals 
and the prophet of every Bolshevist in England, may arrest 
the censorship which has silenced criticism between the dates 
of the two calculated assaults on civilization. ‘The criticism 
of Darwinism has steadily increased in France, and even in 
Germany, and may now be permitted to reach the ears of those 
assured that it has ceased to exist. Mr. Wells is the trained 
“science teacher ’’ personally selected by Huxley to explain 
the implications of Darwin’s exclusive philosophy of fiction 
for the purposes of sensation. The most ultra sceptics in 
France and even Germany are the most indignant detectors 
of the unquestionable cunning employed. ‘It makes me 
sick ’’ was the comment of Jane Carlyle on the most character- 
istic efforts cf Darwin to gain his influence. As the first 
English revealer of the truth, Butler is not sufficiently 
dismissed as ‘‘a bore’’ for his opposition to the Teutonic 
craze engineered during 50 years, and now happily past its 
fruition. The hidden hand in science, even in its premiums 
for vulgar abuse, has been hardly decently concealed. 

Mr. Wells, as a disgruntled student of my own college, 
has explained to a Royal Institution audience that Darwinism 
is the justification of the means by the end, and has urged the 
election of Soviets in England to realize his earlier prediction 
of «a Roman peace made in Germany,” and of unlimited 
pillage under German guns. No reader can mistake the 
teaching of his appeals for the domination of his Samurai. 
He deals in science as the most profitable of poisons, as 
candidly as his collaborator George Gissing. He invents an 
alte Gott when wanted to sanction whatever project appears 
promising. As a“ self-deceiving, world-beguiling simulacrum 
of science ’’’ my generous teachers defined Darwinism. In 
the authentic texts of Goethe it ‘‘ destroys reason and dissolves 
itup.’”’ In French criticism it is the discovery that victors are 
victorious and that survivors are those that escape destruction. 
The verbal tricks and the purposive evasions on which it 
wholly rests have been recognized in all ages since even 
Aristotle rejected them. It explains origins by covertly 
assuming that its own conditions existed before they were 
produced by its working; and it assumes as insignificant 
the causes which it next invokes as of supreme importance. 
Even Russel Wallace ultimately insisted that Darwin had 
contributed only 50 years of ‘‘ misunderstanding and mis- 
representation.’’ Alexander Agassiz in the oceans, and 
Steinmann in South America, have definitely dealt with 
Darwin as an observer. The rejection of elementary training 
in either mathematical or biological science is not compensated 
by merely business cunning. 

Yours, etc., 
P. W. Stuart MENTEATH, A.R.S.M. 

Ainhoa, August 27, 1919. 
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DEATH-MASKS, ETC. 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


$1r,—I am well acquainted with the history of the disputed 
Shakespeare death-mask, which is not a modern fake, but 
a genuine antique; but as it has no adequate pedigree to 
support its claim, it can be accepted as representing the poet 
only by side evidence, such as by comparative measurements 
with the Stratford bust, for which it is believed to have been 
made. Mr. William Page, an American sculptor, did make 
these measurements, and published them-in two essays in 
Scribney’s which I possess, and later in a book, ‘‘ A Study of 
Shakespeare’s Portraits,’ 1876. He satisfied himself tlat 
except for the extreme length of the upper lip in the bust 
the result of an accident, the coincidences are too numerous 
to admit any reasonable doubt of the identity of the person 
represented. Nature never repeats her moulds: every one 
is unique, like a horoscope, or the impression of a man’s hand 
and fingertips. The measurements, which are repeated in 
Dr. Wislicenus’s book, and compared again with the Chandos 
portrait (in its unrepainted state), satisfy me; and on the 
intuitive side, which is a matter of feeling and not of argument, 
I think the death-mask is that of a very great man who died 
in 1616, the date inscribed on the still fresh plaster. Cervantes 
died ten days after Shakespeare, on April 23, New Style, but 
no one has ever suggested that it represents the great 
Spaniard. I had read the ‘‘ Encyclopedia’’ Britannica article 
recommended by M. H. S. without changing my mind: short 
of angelic revelation, always rare in the world’s history, and 
scouted in our day as pure lunacy, how can any evidence 
now prove that the mask is not that of Shakespeare ? 

Perhaps because I have a large dose of Celtic blood in my 
veins, like Glendower, I am superstitious, and accept much 
that the Saxon Hotspur rejects with contumely. To me the 
fact that the most famous painter of Christendom, Raphael— 
whose death-mask, I have read, exists, but has certainly never 
been reproduced—was born and died on Good Friday, 
exprzssed no caprice or accident, but a deliberate design of 
Providence. As also does the traditional birth of our greatest 
poet on April 23, St. George’s Day, the national holiday. 
I believe that Providence ordered and then preserved for us 
through the perils of 300 years this beautiful mask—the 
actual record of how Shakespeare looked on that augusi 
April dawn, when he had paid his debt, and passed from time 
into eternity—till in the fullness of time a few of us, the 
pioneers of the race, recover the faculty Adam lost at the 
Fall, of the intuitive perception of the hidden record and 
meaning of every created being or object. Nay, more! I 
believe that we possess the vera effigies of the great Central 
Figure of human history, from whose Birth we date the 
flight of time. I allude to the Holy Shroud of Turin, about 
which Dr. Paul Vignon has written a deeply interesting book, 
illustrated with photographs: even to the sceptic it is the 
genuine shroud of a scourged and crucified man, which, by a 
chemical process explained in the book, has received a 
negative impression of the form and features. That the Roman 
Catholic Church does not officially accept it as genuine is 
nothing to me, because I judge some things by what the 
Quakers call the Inner Light, and the rest of us intuition. 

No amount of a priori negative argument can upset a positive 
experience and belief: for example, I have seen things in 
Spiritualism, once with a professional medium, and once 
with an amateur one, that are to me as genuine miracles 
as any recorded in the Bible and the lives of the saints. 


In a recent article in your columns some remarks about 
the ‘‘ superstition ’’ of Septimius Severus in believing in 
astrology, and marrying a lady! Julia Domna, who had a 
lucky horoscope, made me laugh, because I happen to have 
studied the science daily for 26 years and know it to be true. 
And like Swift in precisely the same circumstance (see the 
Bickerstaff pamphlets I have had no reason to regret my 
application! Yet any number of superior people, who have 
studied neither contemptuously and arrogantly deny both 
subjects, because contrary to the Gradgrind philosophy of 
the age! Astrology, to those who know her history, is not 
only the oldest, but intellectually the most aristocratic in 
its students, of all the sciences. 


Yours, etc., 
H. M. 


<n ee we rn rr ee 


—————— 
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Foreign Literature 
CALVINOPOLIS 


Une ViuttF-EciisE: GENEVE, 1535-1907. Par Georges Goyau. 
2 vols. (Paris, Perrin. fr. 10.) 


GOYAU’S admirable history of Geneva, or rather 
M of that Calvinopolis which came into existence 
* in 1535—for his subject is Geneva since the Re- 
formation—is interesting, not only as the history of what 
was a unique institution, a City-Church, but also as a history, 
illustrated by the rise and decline of a single sect, of the 
whole Protestant movement in religion. Geneva is unique, 
but the story of Calvinism is, in its main outlines, the 
history of all the other reformed religions—a story of 
passionate birth, of slow decline and apathy, of transient 
revival and another decline, slightly different in character 
from the first, but as definitely a decline, finishing in 
Geneva by the separation of Church and State, finishing 
elsewhere—how ? The future will tell us. The Roman 
Catholic Church, meanwhile, pursues its even, unalterable 
course. M. Goyau is a Catholic; he can afford to smile 
and be tolerant as he writes the epitaph of Rome’s once 
most formidable rival. His book is unembittered by 
theological bile, and a model of fairness, tact and good- 
temper. 

And what a curious, what an absorbingly interesting 
history it is! Calvin is invited to Geneva ; he comes, he 
takes possession of the town, he moulds the city and its 
people according to his own ideas of what is comely, he 
sets his seal upon them, printing his mark so deeply that 
to this day the trace is yet visible. He dies, but his City- 
Church survives—a grain of musk perfuming all Europe, 
as a sympathizer called it; a pustule on the face of 
Christendom, in the words of one who was no lover of 
republics or of Protestantism. 

For more than a century the Calvinistic virginity of the 
City-Church remained unviolated ; but in 1678 a horrible 
thing occurred: Louis XIV. installed an ambassador at 
Geneva, and insisted that Mass should be regularly 
celebrated for him and his attendants. Too much afraid of 
the Grand Monarch to forbid, formally, this abomination, 
the magistrates of Geneva contented themselves by putting 
unofficial spokes in the Roman prayer-wheel. They 
arranged with the grocers that the French Resident should 
be able to buy no candles at Candlemas, and gave proof, 
by the invention of many similar tricks, of the impish 
ingenuity for malice which is to be found even in the 
gravest, most Calvinistic minds. But the eighteenth 
century was at hand ; Geneva felt, like the rest of Europe, 
the influence of “ philosophy.’’ The uncompromising 
dogmas of Calvin were watered down into deism and 
natural religion. Puritanic asceticism began to melt, 
slowly and grudgingly, under the smiles that radiated from 
Ferney. In the end Voltaire succeeded in making the 
Genevan aristocracy not merely tolerate the theatre, but 
even mount the stage and act. Calvin’s creed and Calvin’s 
morality had gone, but a part of his heritage still survived. 
For Calvin had given Geneva more thana religion and a 
code of ethics : he had endowed her with nationality. The 
Church of Calvin was the symbol of that nationality, and 
now, empty though it was of all its spiritual content, the 
Genevans clung tenaciously to the institution of their 
Church. In full revolution and intoxicated by the ideas of 
eighty-nine, they nevertheless decreed by a large majority 
that every Genevan must be a Protestant. They were not 
defending Calvin’s theories about grace and predestination ; 
they were defending their nationality. 

The last phase opened with the nineteenth century. 
Catholicism in the shape of the indefatigable Abbé Vuarin 
had at last secured a foothold, guaranteed by Napoleon, 
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in the town. The Treaty of Turin in 18 

Catholic Church of Geneva under the ee Mae ot oe 
Then followed the Calvinistic revival ; earnest pe. 
appeared who wanted to take Calvinism seriously - eT 
ancestors had done. They succeeded in merely so el 
dissension in the Church. Forty-eight brought a radical 
James Fazy, into power. By breaking the strength ih 
hierarchy and democratizing the Church, he left it ri f : 
disestablishment, though the actual separation reg he 
State did not take place till 1907. ™ 


“A Genéve, comme partout, le catholicj 
l’incrédulité se partageront les débris du ieanaeak . 
These words were written by Joseph de Maistre in a 
To-day the Catholic population of Geneva is larger o_ 
the Protestant. It looks as though De Maistre’s proph we 
were going to come true. A. Ls H 


A NEW “ROLAND” 


La CHANSON DE ROLAND. Traduction nouvelle, d’apré 
scrit d’Oxford, par Henri Chamard. (Paris, Colin, v4 “O0.). 


T is, fortunately, not now necessary to say much 
about the ‘‘ Chanson de Roland ”’ in itself ; but there 
_IMay be two things worth saying about M. Chamard’s 
version of it—a version which, according to a list of his 
predecessors which he gives, nearly completes the score in 
French alone. If anybody (as seems, not so fortunate} 
to be still the case in France as well as in England) .. 
frightened by the original, this modernization, with a 
good deal of the antique judiciously kept in it, will be 
useful to him or her. Indeed, the author seems to have 
made it mainly for the benefit of girl-students, [py 
particular, its glossary and notes supply almost all the 
information of a “ first-aid” kind that should be needed. 


The second point appeals to somewhat more advanced 
readers, but must be put more dubiously. As M. Chamard 
reminds us, translators have tried rhyme, assonance 
ordinary prose, rhythmed prose, and a mixture of prose 
and verse. His own method belongs to the first division 
but with a very marked difference. He uses rhyme, but 
not continuous or identical rhyme, distributing his con- 
sonances after an irregular fashion somewhat resembling 
that most familiar to us in “ Lycidas.’’ Thus the end 
words of the first /aisse are “ Charlemagne,” “ Espagne,” 
“campagne,” “ debout,”’ “ bout,” “ montagne,’ “ félon,” 
“ Apollon ’’ and “ long”; while in some other and longer 
ones the symphony is much more intricate. It is worth 
notice that, in his explanatory preface, M. Chamard makes 
the statement—important, and perhaps to some foreigners 
surprising, whether it be accepted by all natives or not— 
that a French ear to day perceives no di erence between 
such sound-pairs, but spelling contrasts, as ‘‘ manoir”’ 
and “ noire,” “‘ léopard ”’ and “ prépare,’’ “ milliers "’ and 
‘* publié.” 

That his system enables him to escape no small difficulties 
which attend others—the paucity of sufficiently satisfactory 
rhymes, the awkwardness of assonance in all modern 
languages except Spanish, the immense loss in mere prose, 
and even in rhythmed but not rhymed prose, and the 
arbitrariness of mixed prose and verse—may be admitted. 
But whether this advantage makes up for the other loss 
of what is the greatest charm of the French chanson de geste 
to the ears that appreciate it most fully—that is to say, the 
hammer-stroke or toll, the further and further flowing 
echo of the repeated vowel-close—is a question which must 
be left to individual taste to answer. Some of us at least 
will say, “‘ Very ingenious, and not unpleasant ; but not 
the horn of Roland!” 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
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CHARLES NODIER 


Contes FANTASTIQUES.—CONTES DE LA Verife. Par Charles 
Nodier. (Paris, Larousse. 2fr. 60 each.) 


HE appearance of two volumes of selected tales 

of Nodier’s in the cheap but charming “ Biblio- 

théque Larousse” is perhaps an occasion for 

comment less on the actual contents than on some charac- 

teristics of the author, and some more or less well-known 

estimates of him. But a few words on the tales themselves 
may serve as overture. 

The stories which M. Gauthier-Ferriéres, the editor, 
presents with a good introduction as “‘ Contes Fantastiques ”’ 

y excellence are three only—all but a quarter of 
the volume being occupied by “La Fée aux Miettes,” 
and the rest shared between ‘‘ Trésor des Féves et Fleur 
des Pois’’ and “Le Génie Bonhomme.”’ Of the first 
and second selections little need be said here, no discussion 
of their right of entrance being possible. They pass by 
acclamation : though it may be just permissible to observe 
that “ Trésor des Féves”’ is a sort of super-fairy tale, 
there being a blessed inconsequence about the conclusion 
which is extraordinarily delightful. But why “ Le Génie 
Bonhomme’”’ was chosen when neither ‘“ Inés de las 
Sierras’ nor “‘Smarra’’ nor “‘ Le Songe d’Or’”’ appears 
in either volume ; why, even if these and others are re- 
served for a third, it has this place of honour, is difficult 
to say. It is one of the weakest and most commonplace 
of Nodier’s pieces, being merely a glorification of children 
who do their lessons well, suggesting very feeble Edge- 
worth-and-water, and the water being supplied from 
one of the washiest taps of the ‘Cabinet des Fées.” It 
is all the odder because Nodier was by no means an edu- 
cational maniac, indeed quite the reverse; so that the 
thing could best be explained as a parody-satire, if it had 
more point. In the other volume, the beautiful ‘‘ Légende 
de Sceur Béatrix’”’ (which, to one’s surprise, the editor, 
though himself calling it ‘“‘the pearl of the volume,” 
appears to think ‘‘ almost forgotten ”’ in France) finds a 
famous companion in “ Trilby,” and a worthy one in 
“La Neuvaine de la Chandeleur.”’ “ Polichinelle”’ and 
still more “L’Homme et la Fourmi” are welcome as 
presenting the keener side of Nodier’s ironv—a side which 
too often escapes attention, and which ought not to do so, 
for if it is ignored other things in him may appear more 
sentimental or more trivial than, on a catholic view, 
they are seen to be. ‘‘ Le Bibliomane,” though a little 
forced, is funny ; “ Lidivine ” and “ Le Chien de Brisquet ” 
are pretty ; and ‘‘ Jean Francois les Bas-Bleus ”’ is curious, 
with that touch of fantastry which Nodier so often gave. 
But “Les Aveugles de Chamouny” perhaps a little 
undergoes, even with no very cynical or ferocious judges, 
the reproach of sensiblerie. One cannot help contrasting 
it with ““ Le Lépreux de la Cité d’Aoste,” and admitting 
that Franche-Comté does not equal Savoy in the following 
of Sterne. 

But let us turn to the more general considerations 
promised or threatened at the beginning. A good deal 
has been written—some say much more than was either 
hecessary or desirable—on criticism in its difierent aspects ; 
but one does not remember any serious and scientific 
handling of ‘‘ The Diseases of Critics ” in general, though 
there may have been plenty on those of individuals from 
Zoilus to Dennis, and from Dennis to persons much more 
recent. When such handling is undertaken one of the 
most important chapters—needing to be based on a 
clinical examination of the most wide-reaching kind— 
will have to treat the strange reluctance of our kind to 
deal with ‘Man as he is,” and its proneness to substitute 

Man as he is not”: it being here almost necessary to 
borrow Bage’s novel-titles. The application to Nodier 
hall be given at once. 
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It shall be granted, to be perfectly fair, that the author 
of ‘‘ La Fée aux Miettes’’ does to some extent lead into 
temptation students who are disposed to the vice or 
disease under discussion. He was a polygraph of the 
polygraphs; and might, by a hasty judge, be taken for 
a predestined bookmaker or at least a born journalist 
rather than an author of original power. He wrote in 
verse (not much verse, certainly: he is one of the rare 
persons who might have written more with advantage) 
and prose. He wrote stories and things as far from 
story-kind as discussions of literature in relation to law, 
and essays on the morality of the Bible. He was a 
botanist and a philologist as well as several other things 
which end in -ist. All this might deceive the non-elect ; 
but the particular malady (not at all an exquisite one) 
of the critical soul to which we are referring has affected 
the elect likewise—from Sainte-Beuve quite early to one 
of the latest and one of the most loyal writers on Nodier, 
M. Michel Salomon. The critic though he liked the man 
and admired his work, ‘called it “an army without a 
head-quarters”’; the almost adoring biographer varies 
the phrase to ‘‘a talent badly administered.’ Now that, 
from certain points of view, these expressions might be 
supported is possible enough; but the question is, ‘‘ Are 
they the right points of view?’ When the seven young men 
in ‘‘ Gryll Grange ’’ who wished to woo the seven maids 
of Mr. Falconer’s phalanstery consulted Dr. Opimian, 
he asked them whether they had an agistor; and they 
replied (as it seems to some of us rather crushingly), 
‘Ought we to have one?” Now, ought Nodier’s army 
to have a head-quarters? Is not the very charm and 
strength of it resident in the fact of its floating-dream 
and dissolving-view character? Nay, might not one be 
very bold and say, “It has a head-quarters, magisterially 
occupied—a very Castle of Dreams from which these 
dreams issue and visit those who deserve them; to which 
they return, and in which they abide’’? If you are not 
satisfied with such a head-quarters ;_ if you want something 
more tangible and more technically arranged according 
to the rules of literary castrametation and military arrange- 
ment, go elsewhere. There is, thank goodness, a “ Tom 
Jones ’”’ on the shelves as well as a “‘ Fée aux Miettes. 
And as for a “talent badly administered,” how can 
anybody reasonably quarrel with an administration 
which administers ‘‘ Sceur Béatrix”’ and ‘Inés de las 
Sierras,” “‘La Neuvaine de la Chandeleur” and “ Le 
Songe d’Or’”’? ; 

Not of course that Nodier, or that anybody, is to be 
held immune from criticism. Undoubtedly, and some- 
times in his very best stories, he made errors, usually 
in the way of superfluity rather than shortcoming, but still 
errors. Let these by all means be pointed out, and, if 
it be thought worth while, rebuked. * But to find fault 
with the general ordonnance, or want of ordonnance, 
which is in fact the nature of the man and his work, is 
really uncritical. To ask Nodier to write novels like 
someone who recognizes French or American rules of 
novel-writing, and to find fault with him because he does 
not, is the old error of demanding that Pope shall write 
like Blake, or Blake like Pope ; that the nose of Roxelane 
shall conform to that of the lady in the Canticles, or 
vice versa. To lay down that the oixe‘a 7S0vn always carries 
with it an oixe‘a duapria may be carrying esthetical anti- 
nomianism too far. But what is certain as a matter of 
experience is that we constantly find them in company 
—even with Shakespeare, even with Dante, even with 
Milton, much more with writers of a lower class; and 
that if you try to get rid of the frailty you will run a 
considerable risk of getting rid of the charm. It is a 
dangerous thing to dust apparent cobwebs too diligently 
out of your instruments. 

Even without going so far as this, one may insist that 
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it is critically wrong to put the dyapria in front of the 
#dovy. Censors who do this seem to think that the 
old and rather stupid motto of the Edinburgh still holds 
good. As a matter of fact the artist, even in his failings, 
is rarely a mocens. When he is, he certainly deserves 
the whip, if not the bludgeon. When he is a mere windbag, 
as ‘‘Satan’”’ Montgomery was, he deserves to be put to 
one of the uses of a windbag and be made a football of. 
When he is positively mischievous he may well deserve 
the metaphorical, if not also the actual, gallows. But 
nobody could possibly put Nodier in any of these classes, 
When people found fault with him in the manner referred 
to, it was not because he did anything bad, but because 
he did not do what they thought good. And so, even 
when they themselves admire and admit good in him, 
they make that good less in the eyes of the vulgar, if 
not in their own. “ Prove all things” is as much a 
counsel of criticism as of religion; and so is “ Hold fast 
that which is good.’’ But too great insistence on the 
mere absence of other good things is uncritical and 
mischievous. GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


LETTERS OF ANTON TCHEHOV 


Translated by S. KoTELIANSKY and KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 
XI. 

EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO A. N. PLESHTCHEYEV. 
September 24, 1889, Moscow. 


] ITH this letter I send you a story at which I waved 
my hands and said: ‘‘ Depart from me, Satan, 
into the fire of tedious criticism and the indifference 

of readers.”’ It bores me to have anything more to do with 
it. It is called, indeed, “ A Tedious Story” (from an 
old man’s journal). The most tedious things in it are, 
as you will see, the lengthy discussions, which can’t, 
unfortunately, be cut out, as my hero, who writes the 
journal, cannot dispense with them. These discussions 
are fatal and inevitable—like heavy gun-carriages. They 
characterize the hero as well as his mood and his shilly- 
shallying with himself. Read it and let me have your 
opinion. The rents and tears in it will be more visible 
to you because it has not yet bored you and made your 
eyes ache as it did mine. ... 


To THE SAME. 


September 30, 1889. 

I only agree with you on one or two points. For 
instance, the name of the story should not be changed.— 
Those idiots who, as you foretell, will joke about the 
name are so pig-headed that there is nothing to fear from 
them, and if anyone makes a really good joke I’ll be glad 
of having given him the opportunity. The professor could 
not write about Katy’s husband because he did not know 
him. Besides, my hero—and this is one of his chief 
traits—views the inner life of those round him too un- 
concernedly, and while they cry, make mistakes, lie, 
he goes on absolutely tranquilly, chatting about the 
theatre and literature. Had he been of a different nature, 
perhaps neither Liza nor Katy would have been wasted. 

Yes, about Katy’s past—it turned out too long and 
boring. But that could not be avoided. If I had 
attempted to make it more interesting, then, you will 
agree, my story would have had to be twice as long. 

As regards Mihail Fyodorovitch’s letter with the scrap 
of the word “ passiona . . .”—there is nothing strained 
about that. 

A story, just like a play, has its conventions. Thus, 
my instinct tells me that when the finale is reached I must, 
quite artificially, renew in the reader the impression of 
the whole, and that is why I—if only lightly and briefly— 
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mention all those of whom I have spoken, Perha 
I am mistaken. Ps 
You are worried because the critics will be down on me: 
What of it? One good turn deserves another, Doesn’t 
my professor go for them? At present I am taking a 
rest and indulge my hobbies in the noisy region of 
Melpomene. I am writing a big comedy-novel, and have 
already fired off a salvo of two and a half acts, After 
the other story it is very easy to write a comedy. In it 
there are nice, healthy, half-sympathetic people; the 
end is happy. The general tone is, throughout, lyrical 
It is called ‘‘ The Wood Demon.”’ ’ . 


To THE SAME. 
September, 1889, Moscow. 


Is there, even in this last story [‘‘ A Tedious Story ”) 
no apparent point of view? Once upon a time you told 
me that the protesting element was absent from my stories : 
that I do not express in them my sympathies or my 
antipathies. But in this story don’t I cry out against 
falsehood from beginning to end? Isn't that a point of 
view? No? Well, then, either I am a flea or I cannot 
bite. 

I am frightened of the censors. They will cut out the 
part where I describe Peter Dmitrich as president of the 
court. Surely all living presidents are like him. 

Oh, how I bored you! 

ae 


To THE SAME. 
October 21, 1889, Moscow. 


. .. . Granted the inclination to gossip which exists 
even in very nice people, nothing is proof against ugly 
suspicions. That is my answer to the question about the 
relations existing between the professor and Katy. But 
if people have lost their power of believing in friendship 
and respect and boundless love existing apart from 
sexuality, then they should at least not attribute their 
bad taste to me. Suppose Katy were in love with a 
half-alive old man—you must agree it would be sexual 
perversity, a freak, interesting only to a pathologist, 
and then merely as an unimportant and untrustworthy 
anecdote. Where’s the use of writing a story if it was 
sexual perversity ? 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER TO A. S. SOUVORIN. 
December, 1889, Moscow. 


. . . Sketches, newspaper things, nonsense, one-act 
plays, tedious stories, a great mass of mistakes and 
absurdities, tons of used paper, the Academy prize, the 
Life of Potyemkin—and in all this there is not, in my 
eyes, a line which has serious literary value. A mountain 
of forced labour and a mouse of serious work. When I 
read Byezhezky’s ‘‘ Family Tragedy” the other day it 
evoked in me a sort of pity for its author ; just the same 
feeling I experience when I see my books. What truth 
there is in this feeling is about the size of a fly, but my 
diffidence and envy when I am confronted with other 
people’s work puffs in up to the size of an elephant. I 
passionately long to hide for five years, and spend my 
time over a detailed, serious work. I must learn, learn 
everything all over again, because, as a writer, I am a 
complete ignoramus. I must write truthfully, with feeling, 
with spirit, not five folios a month, but one folio in five 
months. I must get away from the family. I must 
begin to live on seven hundred or nine hundred roubles 
a year, not on three or four thousand as I do now. I 
must ignore a lot of things. But there is more peasant 
indolence in me than courage. 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 


The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


Unwin (Ernest E.). ‘As A MAN THINKETH....’’: THE 
PERSONAL PROBLEM OF MILITARISM. Allen & Unwin 
(1919. 74 in. 120 pp. boards, 2.6 n 172.4 

“Here then is the choice before us,’’ writes Mr. Unwin. 

“ The religion of Christ’s God or the religion of a God-State ? ”’ 

His book is an exposition of the reasons why we should choose 

the first of these alternatives, an appeal to the world to take 

Christianity seriously, not as something remote and theoretic 

that must not be allowed to interfere with the sanctities of 

private life. 


i « 


200 RELIGION. 


Scott (Walter), PROPHETIC SCENES AND COMING GLORIES: 
answers to numerous prophetic questions. Morgan & 
Scott, 1919. 74in. 96 pp., 2/6 n. 232.6 

The main theme of this book is that we are nearing the 
close of the Dispensation. ‘‘ There is no sign to be looked 
for . . . no date Astronomical or Scientific to fix the 
year or day of the Lord’s Personal Advent. . . . But 

Christhimself . . . isthe Christian Hope. We 

wait, watch, and look for Him.”’ 


Spurr (Frederic C.). SociaL DISORDERS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
IN THE LIGHT OF JESUS CHRIST. R.T.S. [1919]. 74 in. 
144 pp., 2/6 n. 252.6 
Seeking to show that the troubles of society are funda- 
mentally due to the practical banishment from human affairs 
of the leadership of Christ, and that the advance of mankind 
is bound up with that leadership, the author of these pulpit 
Conférences discusses many burning questions of the day, 
and with simple eloquence pleads the cause of the poor, the 
weak, and the oppressed. In the foreword, while protesting 
that many Church ministers and leaders are doing their utmost 
to promote the very reforms in which they are accused of 
taking no interest, Mr. Spurr remarks that the Churches lack 
concentrated and cumulative power because they have not 
yet found “ the practical means of mobilizing their forces.’’ 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Huddleston (Sisley), PEACE-MAKING AT Paris. Fisher Unwin 
{1919}. 84 in. 240 pp., 7/6 n. 341.2 
The reader of Mr. Huddleston’s rather hurriedly-written 
book will be able to form an idea of the main currents of 
discussion at the Paris Conference, to understand the 
personalities of the statesmen who were charged with one 
of the most stupendous tasks in history, and to conceive 
with a fair approach to accuracy the nature of some of the 
communications that passed between the protagonists of 
peace. But for the provisional character of the Treaty, 
and the promise of the League of Nations, the author considers 
that Germany’s resolve, ‘‘ that the Treaty should be torn up 
as soon as circumstances changed and the Allies could no longer 
hold down Germany by force,’”’ could only be regarded with 
despair. The abolition of militarism, “ unfortunately con- 
fined to the enemy, may soon come as a blessing and relief 
to the Allied peoples as well.” The Conference, declares 
Mr. Huddleston, ‘‘ has not been the success which some of 
us hoped it would be. It must not be altogether condemned. 
There is a Profit and Loss account. on the credit 
side we have founded the League. It is woefully 
incomplete, but it is a beginning. We have pro- 
nounced against the old alien oppressions, the persecution 
of minorities, of such communities as the Jews. . .. We 
have a new knowledge of each other. . . . We have a 
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sense, a growing sense, of interdependence. . . . Thus 
there is no need to abandon optimism : It is for 
the true statesmen to realize the desires of mankind and to 
lead them to the Promised Land.”’ 


MacKaye (James). AMERICANIZED SOCIALISM: a Yankee 
view of Capitalism. New York, Boni & Liveright, 
1918. 7} in. 197 pp., $1.25 n. 335.6 

A presentation of Socialism written in a plain and elementary 
manner. It shows that Socialism is a true American ideal, 
and endeavours to persuade the members of the American 
public that they are Socialists without knowing it. 


The Round Table : a quarterly review of the politics of the 
British Commonwealth, no. 36, September. Macmillan, 
1919. 9} in. 195 pp. index to vol. 9, paper, 2/6 n. 

305 

Sound common sense and a balanced judgment characterize, 

as usual, the articles in the current number of this‘: quarterly 
review of the politics of the British Commonwealth.’ Whether 
we turn to the political studies, such as the survey of the 
Peace Conference and the problems to which it has given 
birth, constitutional reform in India, or the attitude of 
Switzerland to the present political situation in Europe, 
or to the purely economic articles on the financial situation 
and the foreign exchanges, the nationalization of industry 
or the accounts of the strikes at home and in Winnipeg, the 
same sweet reasonableness is always to the fore. In the 
field of politics, as in that of economics, the writers plead 
for co-operation and understanding. They point out—what 
all right-minded people are thinking—that the first need 
of the hour in every country in Europe is domestic peace and 
the production of wealth sufficient not only to support its 
producers, but also to ‘‘supply a margin out of which 
increased production can be built up, if the material well- 
being of the world is to be improved.’’ The writer of the 
article ‘‘ Nationalization as a Remedy’’ shows that this 
result will be best achieved by private enterprise, and his 
arguments provide much food for thought. The main pro- 
blems confronting the United Kingdom and the Dominions 
are skilfully dealt with. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


Saintsbury (George). SomME RECENT STUDIES IN ENGLISH 
Prosopy (‘‘ Proceedings of the British Academy’’). 
Milford [1919]. 94 in. 11 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 426 

This is the published form of Professor Saintsbury’s lecture 
reported in THE ATHEN#%UM for June, 6, p. 432. It 
is, as we then said, a spirited and eminently satisfactory 
reply to the more extravagant metrical theories that are 
abroad to-day. We wish, however, that Professor Saintsbury 
had profited by our criticism of his arithmetic. He is still 

persuaded that -65 of a second is 8 times as long as ‘8 of a 

second, and that -2: -34 : : 2 : 34. By basing his criticism 

of the phonographic school upon such original notions, he 
gives them points which they do not deserve to score. 


700 FINE ARTS. 


*Allen (Gordon). THE CHEAP COTTAGE AND SMALL HOUSE: 
a manual of economical building. Batsford [1919]. 
9 in. 144 pp. il. index, 8/6 n. 728 


The sixth edition of this excellent guide to the householder 
and to Housing Committees, first published in 1912, is 
thoroughly revised and enlarged, the lessons learned during 
the war and the conditions prevailing after the war being duly 
taken into account. Photographs and plans are included 
of the Government examples of town-planning at Well Hall, 
Woolwich, and at Roe Green, Kingsbury, and of war cottages 
at Gretna and elsewhere. Mr. Allen is himself responsible 
for a number of the designs, and has put his practical experience 
at the disposal of readers in a handy and instructive way. 
Chatterjee’s Picture Albums, nos. 1 to 5. Calcutta, “ Modern 

Review ’’ Office, 1919. 12 in. 16 plates each, 2 rupees 
each. 741 

Printers and publishers are to be congratulated on their 
achievement in these five picture albums. The illustrations 
have been well chosen and admirably reproduced in colour. 
A few are reproductions from ancient works of art. There 
is, for example, an interesting old painting of Rajah Bir Singh 
of Nurpur in the second album ; a fragment from the Ajanta 
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wall-paintings is reproduced in the first, and other works 
of known and unknown old masters are scattered up and 
down the series. But the great majority of the pictures 
are by living artists. Compared with the ancient works, 
the pictures by contemporary painters are all more or less 
sentimental and literary. It is amusing to see orientalized 
Millet peasants standing against an Indian sunset; still 
more so to see the Eastern version of a Kirchner-girl. But 
the extreme cases are rare; the best pictures, such as those 
of Mr. Abanindranath Tagore, are fine works of art which 
do not suffer from being literary in subject any more than 
the best European art suffers from the same tendency. 


*Norgate (Edward). MINIATURA, OR THE ART OF LIMNING. 
Edited from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, and 
collated with other MSS., by Martin Hardie. Oxford, 
Univ. Press, 1919. 74 in. 111 pp. introd. ap., 5/n. 757 

This is the first printed version of the manuscript treatise 
in the Bodleian on painting in general and miniature painting 
in particular, written between 1648 and 1650 by Edward 
Norgate, Windsor Herald, and, according to Fuller, ‘‘ the 
best Illuminer or Limner of our age.’”’ Mr. Martin Hardie, 
in his admirable introduction, clears up many mysteries 
concerning the authorship of kindred MSS. of the seventeenth 
century. Indeed, Norgate may be said to clear them up 
himself, for at the beginning of his dedication to the Earl of 
Arundel he states that he wrote the discourse ‘‘ many years 
agoe, since which time it hath broke forth and bene a 
wanderer, and some imperfect copies have appeared under 
anothers name without my knowledge or consent.’” A copy 
or adaptation of the immature original is in the British 
Museum (Harl. 6000) : it was attributed by an owner, perhaps 
Vertue, to Hilliard. Various more or less exact copies are 
in existence, with signatures of various pretenders to the 
authorship. One of these crept into print as part of Sir 
William Sanderson's ‘‘ Graphice.”” (Mr. Hardie, by the way, 
makes a curious slip—p. xxii—when he says that the original 
of Harl. 6000 was ‘‘‘ notoriously dispersed’ for a century 
or more’’ before being adopted by Sanderson. The time 
between the composition of the MS. and its appearance in 
print could have been, at the outside, forty years.) 

Now that this exemplary edition of Norgate’s ‘ Miniatura ”’ 
is added to Dr. Norman's edition for the Walpole Society of 
Hilliard’s treatise, the student of the technique of painting 
in England in the Tudor or Stuart days has everything in 
the way of documentary evidence that he can reasonably 
require. ‘‘ Miniatura’’ contains nothing to compare with 
Hilliard’s priceless anecdote of Eliza, but it is the labour 
of love of a splendid craftsman, and good reading for others 
than professional students. We are grateful to Mr. Hardie, 
and no less grateful to the publishers who have made a 
beautiful book at a remarkably low price. In these days 
to provide a rare book of this kind, printed in the appropriate 
and delectable types of Dr. Fell and perfectly bound, for 
five shillings, seems rather an act of generosity than a business 
enterprise. 


790 AMUSEMENTS, GAMES, SPORTS. 


Rutherston (Albert), DECORATION IN THE ART OF THE 
THEATRE: a lecture delivered at Leeds University, 
February, 1915, and foreword (‘‘ Monthly Chapbook,” 
vol. 1, no. 2). Poetry Bookshop, 1919. 9 in. 28 pp. il. 
paper, 1/ n. 792 

See notice, p. 850. 


800 LITERATURE. 


Greening (Arthur), THE BETTER YARN: being some 
chronicles of the Merrythought Club. Jarrolds [1919}. 

7 in. 236 pp. il., 1/9 n. 827.9 
Externally this is labelled ‘‘ a laughter book,” and a group 
of wine-bibbing monks are figured splitting their sides at 
the quips of a modern wag. Do we “ lack the gift of wit,”’ 
and would we ‘“‘ rob the poor or plunder our neighbour ”’ ? 
Mr. Greening’s questions ad hominem sadden us, for, failing 
to laugh at his symposium of jocular tales, it seems that we 
are ‘“‘ nasty people, seeing no fun in life and suffering from 
defective digestive organs.’”’ ‘‘ There is nothing new under 
the sun,’’ he further premises, and we may have heard some 
of his stories when we were at our mother’s knee. Perhaps 
that is a reason for not laughing at them again. He might 
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have added the possibility of ancestral memory, since 
hereditary transmission would plausibly account for the 
apparent familiarity of a good many. 


Henderson (Archibald), THE CHANGING DRAMA: Conrtripy- 
TIONS AND TENDENCIES. Cincinnati, Stewart & Kidd 
1919. 74 in. 320 pp. index, $1.75. 880.2 

Modern drama, according to Mr. Henderson, is funda- 
mentally ethical. Its themes are the evils of society, and it 
has taken upon itself the duty of protesting against these 
evils. He gives a history of the developments in technique 
and the changes in theme which have taken place since the 
time of Ibsen. We are surprised at his failure to mention 
the cinematograph with all the new technique and dramatic 
possibilities which it has called into existence. 

Hicks (Seymour). IF I WERE youR FaTHER. Duckworth 
[1919]. 74 in. 118 pp. boards, 2/, cloth, 3/6; 98289 

A liberal measure of shrewd sense is embodied in this book 
of advice by “ a man of forty-five to a Methuselah of twenty- 
one.’’ Mr. Hicks touches upon many aspects of life, and 
much of his counsel is both witty and practical. A few 
of the epigrams may be quoted: ‘‘ You have been taught 
never to speak ill of the dead. I go further, and say, try 
not to think ill of the dead.’ ‘‘ There is no greater sign 
of ill-breeding than grumbling.’’ ‘‘ Never object to be 
laughed at by your friends. Chaff is the income-tax of 
popularity.” ‘‘ Don’t grumble at a _ theatre orchestra, 

Remember that most of them are only Bands of Hope.” 

““ There is no such thing as age, my son—there is only dullness 

and brightness.’’ ‘‘ Never imagine because you buy a 

chinchilla coat for a woman it is to keep her warm. It is 

for a far, far better thing than that: it is to keep her 
pleasant.”’ 


Hyde (Douglas), tr. THE CoNQUESTS OF CHARLEMAGNE 
Edited from the Book of Lismore and three other vellum 
MSS. (Irish Texts Society, vol. 19, 1917). The Society, 
20. Hanover Square W. 1917. % in. 168 pp. notes, 
gloss. 891 62 

See review p &43 


*O’Neill (Eugene). THE Moon oF THE CARIBBEES; and six 
other plays of the sea. New York, Boni & Liveright, 
1919. 74 in., 217 pp., $1.35 n. 812.5 

Mr. O'Neill is an extraordinarily proficient playwright. 

His little one-act dramas of seafaring life are as skilfully 

constructed and effective as the best American short stories ; 

and that is saying a good deal, for the American magazine, 
catering as it does for a more intelligent, better-educated 

public than its English counterpart, has called into existence a 

race of very skilful short-story writers, whose work, without 

ever being superlatively good, keeps up a very high standard 
of efficiency. Mr. O’Neill is one of these short-story writers 
who happens to have chosen the dramatic form. His plays 
read very well, and would, we imagine, act even more 
effectively. The cleverness and the technical skill of these 
pieces are so dazzling that it is difficult to say whether 

Mr. O'Neill is a dramatist of talent or a very skilful maker 

of plays. We must suspend judgment till we see more of 

his work, and work on a larger scale. 


*Wead (Mary Eunice). A CATALOGUE OF THE DR. SAMUEL A, 
JonEs CARLYLE COLLECTION. With additions from the 
General Library (‘‘ University of Michigan General 
Library Publications,’ no. 1). Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Univ. of Michigan, 1919. 9 in. 131 pp. por. bibliog. 
app. 824.82 

The entire collection of Carlyle’s works and letters, and of 

Carlyleana, made by thel ate Dr. S. A. Jones of Ann Arbor, 

rests upon the shelves of the General Library of the University 

of Michigan, where it will be open to readers in perpetuum. 

The author of this excellent catalogue, who is the Assistant 

Curator of Rare Books, has provided a volume of reference 

which will be of much value to bibliographers, students of 

Carlyle, and literary people generally. 


POETRY. 
*Lyrics of the Nile. By an Anglo-Egyptian Civil Servant. 
Essex House Press, 37, Cheyne Walk, S.W. [1919]. 
8} in. 61 pp. paper, 7/6 n. 821.9 
“ Anglo-Egyptian Civil Servant” has a very pleasant gift 
of verse, which he devotes to the praise of the country that 
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love and sympathy have almost made his own. “I meet 
Lord Cromer ”’ is a dialogue between himself and the Pro- 
Consul’s shade, an exposition of two theories of Imperialism— 
Cromeric bureaucracy versus self-government. In“ Maalesh, 
“ The Great Khufu,’’ and other poems he writes of episodes 
in the long, varied history of Egypt. The easy, semi- 
colloquial verse is skilfully handled, and the book as a whole 
makes very agreeable reading. 


*pascoli (G.). Porsir. Con note di Luigi Pietrobono. 
Bologna, Zanichelli, 1919. 7} in. 332 pp., 4 lire. 851.9 
This selection from Pascoli’s poetry does not claim to be 
an anthology. For one thing, difficulties of copyright have 
made it impossible to include any of the “ Myricz,’’ the best 
known of his poems. (Perhaps this is not altogether 
a disadvantage if it helps to make the other volumes more 
widely known. The notes are full and thorough. 


*Pinnell (Charles H.). Visions AND SonGs. Simpkin & 
Marshall [1919]. 7 in. 62 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
If Blake had been a minor poet and not one of the mightiest 
figures in the history of English literature, he would have 
written something very like ‘‘ Visions and Songs.”’ There is 
much in Mr. Pinnell’s writing which fs, to say the least, 
imperfect, but we trace in it a genuine vigour and spontaneity 
that gives to his least successful attempts a vital quality that 
is often lacking in the verses of more polished writers. They 
jog along on the Horses of Experience ; Mr. Pinnell, one feels, 
has heard the roaring of the Tigers of Wrath. ‘‘ God’s 
Infidel ’’ and ‘‘ Epithalamium ”’ are full of obvious weaknesses, 
but they awake in us that sense of disquiet and excitement 
which only poetry can give. 


Rice (Cale Young). COLLECTED PLAys AND PorEMs. New 
York, Century Co., 1917; Hodder & Stoughton, [1919] 
2 vols. 8 in. 633, 650 pp. por. 811.5 

“ All literary art of the future,’’ says Mr. Rice in the preface 
to this collected edition of his works, ‘‘ must adopt a more 
absolute economy of means: which signifies that the poet, 
naturally spendthrift of his imaginings, must forsake the 
flowery way of his fancies for a more complete concentration 
of energy on his vision.’’ We could wish that Mr. Rice would 
practise the economy which he preaches. In these thirteen 
hundred pages of lyrics and poetic dramas he spends words, 
rhymes and phrases as lavishly as a _ war-demoralized 

Governmentits millions. He should take lessons in concentra- 

tion from poets like Father Hopkins or Mallarmé, or, not to 

leave the acknowledged high-road, like Shakespeare in the 
sonnets or Donne. For, subjected to the action of some 
powerful astringent, his poetry might have real merit and 
beauty. His range is wide; he passes almost literally from 

China to Peru in the twinkling of an eye; he ransacks all 

history from David to Giorgione for his dramatic subjects ; 

he writes on all the great traditional poetic themes, from 

Nature toreligion, from love todeath. But his thoughts and 

his emotions are dissolved away in the copious overflow of 

his syrupy versification. One critic compares him to Mr. 

Alfred Noyes, and the comparison seems to us a good one. 

They are kindred spirits. 

Rice (Cale Young). EARTH AND NEw Eartu. New York, 
Century Co., 1917; Hodder & Stoughton [1919]. 8 in. 
138 pp. boards, 6/ n. 811.5 

The volume opens with a poem on Princip, the murderer 
of the Archduke Ferdinand, the unconscious begetter of the 


war. It is followed by a short poetic play, ‘‘ Gerhard of 
Ryle,’ and a number of narrative and lyrical poems, including 
a series of ‘‘ Poetic Epigrams,’’ “after the fashion of the 
Japanese.” 


Rice (Cale Young). TRAILS SuNwaRD. New York, Century 
Co., 1917; Hodder & Stoughton [1919]. 8 in. 144 pp. 
boards, 6/ n. 811.5 

A further characteristic collection of poems by this 
voluminous author. Many of the pieces deal with the war. 


Strong (Archibald). Porms. Melbourne, Ingram, 1918. 7} in. 
49 pp. paper. 821.9 
The longest piece, “‘Shakespeare in the South,” is a 
patriotic elegy inspired by memories of the Anzacs and of 
St. Crispin’s Day. But this is studied and conventional in 
comparison with the ballad ‘‘ Vain Death,” the well-turned 
sonnets ‘‘Grey’’ and “ Arthur,” the pretty book-lore of 
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“ Love in the Library,’’ and some paraphrases and translations 
that follow. Mr. Strong is good at polysyllabic rhymes and 
rippling rhythms. 


FICTION. 


*Barbusse (Henri). THe INFERNO. Translated from the 
100th French edition, with an introduction by Edward J. 
O’Brien. New York, Boni & Liveright, 1918. 7} in. 
251 pp. 843.9 

This story purports to record the experiences of a man who 

through a chink in a boarding-house wall makes a study of a 

succession of people in the room adjoining his own. He comes 

to know them as they really are, gains a perception of their 
inner selves apart from social masks and conventional 
subterfuges, and discovers their passions and secret desires. 

The room, “‘ where so many people had left their traces, and 

yet no one had left his own traces,’ is a microcosm corres- 

ponding to the macrocosm around us. A peasant girl, a woman 
and her lover, two children on the threshold of knowledge, and 
an estranged husband and wife, are some of the types selected 
by the author. The book is ultra-pessimistic ; and the grim 
truth spelled out in the room is: ‘‘ I am alone, and I want 
what I have not and what I shall never have.”’ A powerful, 
but repellent scene is where the priest tries to make the 
dying man confess, and perform an “‘ act of faith.’’ Here arg 
two specimens of the reflections embodied in the book: 

“‘ If we wish to cure ourselves of oppression and war, we have 

a right to attack them by all the means possible—all !—the 

principle of inheritance and the cult of the fatherland.” 

“ The spirit of tradition infects humanity.’’ The author puts 

into the mouth of an old doctor the words: ‘‘ Patriotism has 

become a narrow offensive sentiment which as long as it lives 
will maintain war and exhaust the world.” Many admirers of 
the skilful realism of M. Barbusse’s short stories, and of his 
novel ‘‘ Le Feu,’’ in the original or in English renderings, will 
be disappointed with ‘‘ The Inferno.’’ The book contains 
arresting passages, but is lacking in homogeneity. The 
quality of the work is unequal. ‘‘ Le Feu’ was published 
later than ‘‘ L’Enfer,”” and presumably represented a higher 
effort of artistry on the part of the author. We have compared 
the fifteenth French edition of ‘ L’Enfer’”’ with the version 
before us, which is stated to be translated from the hundredth 

French edition. If thelater French issue does not materially 

differ from the fifteenth edition, the preface to this English 

rendering of the story should have explained that M. 

Barbusse’s work has been considerably abridged. As a whole 

however, the work of translation has been well done. 


Fairfax (Dinah). SPARKS AND MONGRELS. Heath Cranton, 
[1919]. 74 in. 311 pp., 6/ n. 

MclIvor, the millionaire hero of this story, believes that lucre 
rather than love is the motive by which most women 
are inspired to marry. This injustice to the other sex is due 
to his treatment by a fascinating young woman who jilted 
him on the rumour of the loss of his money. M(‘Ivor bets 
that within three months he will marry Patricia Desmond, 
a high-spirited girl of good family, but narrow means, to 
whom at the time he is a total stranger. The pair become 
acquainted, and M'Ivor falls deeply in love. The wedding 
takes place, and the lady soon afterwards discovers the 
abominable wager of which she has been the subject. Of 
course there is an estrangement; and the greater part of 
the book describes the subsequent doings of the hero and 
his wife, who are happily reconciled in the end. 


*Foster-Melliar (R. A.). PANTHER. Hurst & Blackett [1919]. 
8 in. 344 pp., 6/9 n. 

This is an uncommonly well-written story. Apart from the 
writing, which is often worthy of a better cause, there is a 
somewhat improbable, but quite absorbing plot, including 
two pairs of lovers and an unscrupulous stepmother at the 
dangerous age, who is a perfectly modern villainess. We 
admire the author for the competence with which he handles 
familiar material. If all deliberately popular novels were 
as well written as this, the task of reviewing them would be a 
good deal lighter. 


Haggard (Sir Henry Rider), THE Wizarp. Bristol, Arrow- 


smith [1919]. 7 in. 248 pp., 2/ n. 
A cheap edition of the novel first published in 1896. 
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*Hope (Anthony). BEAUMAROY HOME FROM THE WARS. 
Methuen, 1919. 74 in. 245 pp., 6/ n. 

A very pleasant mystery story, with a little love-making. 
In Beaumaroy himself Anthony Hope has sketched an 
attractive and original character who would bear a really 
serious analysis. 

Kelly (J. J.). ASTAINLEss SworD: a romance of the Crusades: 
Dublin, Talbot Press (Fisher Unwin), 1919. 7} in: 
134 pp. il., 3/6 n. 

It needs more imaginative power than Mr. Kelly seems 
to have at his disposal to turn a piece of historical narrative 
into a living story. Conrad, Prince of Tyre, Saladin, and 
the Green Knight are little better than dummies. Their 
adventures do not thrill us, for we do not feel them to be alive. 


Le Feuvre (Amy). THE CuiseL. R.T.S., 1919. 8 in. 
328 pp., 7/ n. 

Miss Le Feuvre’s studies of the cold and dour Scottish 
lady, of her high-minded but masterful son, and of the 
Killowens, an attractive Irish family severely hit by the 
war, will make pleasant reading for those who have a taste 
for stories in which a religious tone prevails, but not to the 
extent of mawkishness. 

Rees (Arthur J.). THE SHRIEKING Pit. Lane, 1919. 7} in. 
317 pp., 7/ n. 

The author, who, in collaboration with Mr. J. A. Watson, 
wrote ‘‘ The Hampstead Mystery’”’ and ‘“ The Mystery of 
the Downs,” adroitly deals with the enigmatic and the cryptic ; 
and in this story, which is laid in Norfolk, Mr. Rees tells, 
decidedly to the reader’s satisfaction, how Colwyn, the 
famous American detective, brings a mental searchlight 
to bear on the mystery of the slaying of poor Mr. Glenthorne, 
“one of the greatest archeologists in England,’’ who has 
been so foolish as to carry about in war-time a considerable 
sum of money for the purpose of scientific research. How 
the wrong man is accused of the crime, will belearned from 
Mr. Rees’s stirring pages. 

Wawn (F. T.). A GREEN OLIVE TREE. Melrose [1919]. 
7} in. 336 pp., 6/ n. 

Numbers of men who have proved themselves later to 
possess great courage have confessed to an experience, at 
some time or another, of the feeling of fear. This, occasionally, 
has amounted to actual physical cowardice. Mr. Wawn’'s 
story deals with a student of medicine who struggles against 
constitutional timidity, takes advantage of the rule by which 
third-year’s men of his hospital have to make up for the 
scarcity of doctors at home, and finally gets a post in the 
navy. A love story is interwoven in the tale. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 


Officers Training Corps (Junior Division), REcoRD OF War 
SERVICE, 1914-18: PusBiLic ScHooL OFFICERS, AND 
OTHER MEMBERS OF THE STaFFs. St. Albans, Major E. 
Montague Jones, Hon. Sec. O.T.C. Club; St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Major D. H. Steers [1919]. 7 in. 
251 pp. index, 5/6. 920 

This useful book contains the names of nearly 1,600 members 
of the staffs of the Public Schools, many of whom had not 
waited for the war before they joined the O.T.C., but during 
many years previously had devoted time and labour to 
training boys to become efficient officers. The record for 
each school is divided into two parts, the first comprising 
officers only, and the second members of the staff not officers 
of the O.T.C. Copies of the book can be obtained from Major 

Steers, to whom, or to Major Jones, any errors or omissions 

should be notified. 

Ruskin (John). 

Whitehouse (J. Howard), ed. Ruskin CENTENARY ADDRESSES, 
FEBRUARY 8, 1919. Edited by J. Howard Whitehouse. 
Oxford, Univ. Press, 1919. Qin. 75 pp. il., 7/6 n. 

See review, p. 842. 920 


930-990 HISTORY. 

Nordman (N.). PEACE PROBLEMS: RvssiA’s EcONOmICs. 
Russian League of Freedom, 73, Goschen Buildings, 
Henrietta Street, W.C.2, 1919. 84 in. 141 pp., boards, 
3/ n. 947.08 

M. Nordman, Director of the Economic Department of the 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs under the Provisional Government, 
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describes the economic conditions of Russia before the war- 
reviews the influence of the world struggle upon the econom; 
life of the country, and summarizes the history of the Russian 
revolution. It was ‘‘clear from the very first snienaie 
declares M. Nordman, “that the task undertaken by th 
Bolsheviks, namely, the organization of Russian cranes 
life on Socialistic principles, was quite impossible.” Much 
of the fourth part of M. Nordman’s book is an indictment of 
Bolshevik activity, on which, he considers, is set the seal of 
“complete ignorance and impotence.’ He identifies Bol. 
shevism with despotism and oppression. 


*Temperley (Gladys). Henry VII. (‘ Kings and Queens of 
England "’). Constable [1918]. 9 in. 461 pp. il. pors 
apps. bibliog. index, 7/6 n. 942.051 


A notable feature of Miss Temperley’s able study of the 
first Tudor sovereign is that the picture of Henry’s character 
given by the author differs greatly from the portrait to which 
we have been accustomed. Miss Temperley dissents from 
Bacon’s delineation of the king. Henry, she says, “ was 
more humane than he has been portrayed, less aloof, less 
mysterious, less impressive, perhaps. ... He was neither 
harsh nor unkind. ... He paid the debts of traitors, and 
pensioned those dependent on them.’’ The “old idea of 
Henry as the penurious and ascetic king must be abandoned. 
He was... . a gracious, liberal-minded monarch, with a 
marked taste forsplendour and pageantry.’ ‘‘ He cannot 
be denied the title of a great king,’’ and “ loses nothing by 
comparison with his foreign contemporaries Ferdinand, 
Louis, Charles, Maximilian, and Philip.’’ 


*Treitschke (Heinrich von). History OF GERMANY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. Translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul; with an introduction by William Harbutt Dawson. 
Vol. 7. Jarrold, and Allen & Unwin, 1919. 9 in. 646 pp. 
apps. index, 15/ n. 943.07 


One of the most arresting chapters in this, the concluding 
volume of the first English translation of Treitschke’s great, 
but unfortunately unfinished “‘ History,’’ deals with ‘‘ Realism 
in Art and Science’’; but the sections of the work which 
treat of the relations of the different religious bodies in 
Germany during the reign of Frederick William IV., the 
struggle between Protection and Free Trade, and the decline 
of the Germanic Federation, are of great interest. The 
words with which the volume concludes read strangely now: 
‘‘The storm [the revolution of 1848] broke, and many were 
to be the sufferings and bitter the struggles ere the royal 
power of the Hohenzollerns was once again to be splendidly 
reinstated after its terrible fall.”’ 


940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Colbrook (E. W.), ed. OnpnHaAms’ A.B.C. OF THE GREAT War. 
Compiled and edited by E. W. Colbrook. Odhams 
[1919]. 74 in. 231 pp., 6/ n. 940.9 

This is ‘‘ a compilation of the various miscellaneous aceounts, 
articles, etc., which have been issued from day to day, 
carefully collated from newspapers, text-books, biographies, 
geographies, etc., etc., set out in alphabetical order, which, 
it is hoped, will be found of service as a guide to the war, and 
as a book of reference.’’ We observe some omissions and 
errors which might have been rectified during the final revision 
of the sheets. It is not noted that General Pétain has been 
made a Marshal of France. Scapa Flow, Rosyth, Jaurés, 

Coronel, Admiral Cradock, Guynemer, the Legion of Honour, 

the Iron Cross, Lieut.-Col. John Ward, and other headings, have 

been vainly sought in the alphabetized list. It is not stated 
that l’Escaut is the French name for the Scheldt or Schelde. 

Under ‘‘ Corpses, Desecration of,’’ is the very doubtful legend 

that the Germans used human corpses for the manufacture 

of glycerine and other products. Among misspellings we 
note ‘‘ Friedrichschafen,’’ ‘‘ austalt,’’ and ‘‘ Charlemange.” 

A short general account of the British Fleet, under one 

heading, would have been acceptable. The records of the 

German air raids, though somewhat scattered about the 

book, are, for the most part, sufficient. Apart from such 

blemishes as we have noticed, which should be kept out of 
later editions, this is a commendable brief guide to the great 
war, and should be useful as a desk companion. 
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The 


People’s Homes 


and the 


People’s Money 


T has been reliably estimated 
by two eminent architects 
working independently—and 

their conclusions have been con- 
firmed in practice—that for technical 
reasons a saving of £30 per house can be 
effected in new housing schemes if pro- 
vision is made at the outset for the use 
of gas fires instead of coal grates. The 
“technical reasons” include the possibil- 
ity of providing a much smaller flue 
outlet for the fires and doing away alto- 
gether with chimney breasts and chimney 
stacks. 


Adopting this course, then, the Gov- 
ernment might save some £15,000,000 
on that amount of the people’s money 
which they propose to lay out on the 
erection of the people’s houses ;_ while 
the tenants would further benefit by the 
increased floor space secured by the 
abolition of the bulky structures before 
mentioned, and by the convenience of 
having ready at hand, clean, economical 
and labour-saving gas apparatus. 


Further information can be obtained on 
application to the Secretary— 
THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 


GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
Xo3d 
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GENERALSMUTS'’ 

MESS AGES Price Twopence 

TO THE EMPIRE 
|| 


The breadth of vision shown 
in the two recent pronounce- 
ments of GENERAL SMUTS 
makes it desirable that they 
should be widely read; they 
have, therefore, been reprinted 
in pamphlet form. 

The Rev. F. V. Mildred, of 
Southampton writes :— 

‘* You have done the nation 
a great service in publishing, 
in pamphiet form, the noble 
utterances of General Smuts.”’ 

QUANTITIES can be supplied 
on the following terms, post 
free:—so copies 8s., 100 
copies 15s.,250 copies £1 I5S., 
500 copies £3, 1,000 copies 
fs 10S. 
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THE ATHENAUM 
Literature Department, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, 
LONDON, 
W.C.2. 





























Important. 





The Publisher will be glad to hear from readers 
of “The Atheneum” who experience any 
difficulty in obtaining copies. All com- 
munications sent to 10 Adelphi Terrace, 


W.C. 2, will receive immediate attention. 


*UBSCRIPTION RATES: 


INLAND, FOREIGN, 


£1 8s. 2d.perannum £1 10s. per annum 
post free. post tree. 


Shorter periods in proportion. 


Subscriptions should be sent to The Publisher, 
“The Atheneum,” 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. 
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